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a 
Prayer 
By Philip B. Strong 


I PRAYED; God answered me at once, 
And richly was I blessed ; 
Exactly as my heart had hoped 
He granted my request. 


I prayed; the answer long deferred 
Brought not the thing I sought ; 

He answered better than my plea, 
Ay, better than my thought. 


I prayed; He gave no answer then, 
Nor yet doth answer give ; 

But calm and confident I wait 
His boon superlative. 


Kincston, N, Y. 









“Getting Into the Habit” 

Not to use the truth that we know is worse than 
not to know the truth. For a man injures and tends 
to destroy his will-power every time he fails to exercise 
his will in accordance with what he knows to be right. 
To live the truth is to digest the truth ; and just as a 
full stomach of undigested food is more of a menace 
to health than is an empty stomach, so a mind full of 
unused truth is more of a menace to spiritual health 
than is an ignorant mind. But our physical systems 
are not always within our control, while the digestion 
or use of our intellectual food is solely a mi.tter of our 
own choice, and is always’ within control, if we will 
have it so. A little girl of whom a children’s story 
tells had the right idea when she said, ‘‘Sunday you 
learn your verses, and week-days you get into the 


habit of them.’" To ‘get into the habit’’ of every 
truth we know is the only way to grow into the know- 
ledge of more and better truth. To ‘‘learn our 
verses '' Sundays without using them week-days is to 
make our learning a failure and our week-days a 


burden. 
x 
Breaking the Fall 


Being a Christian does not mean that a man will 
never again fallintosin. It means that when he falls, 
he will have an Almighty hand to help him regain 
his feet. ‘* Though he fall,’’ says the Psalmist, ‘‘he 
shall not be utterly cast down ; for Jehovah upholdeth 
him with his hand.'’ Your little stumbling child, 
clinging to your hand, loses his footing and falls. The 
shock of the fall is less because your clasp is strong, 
and holding fast to your strength he struggles to his 
feet, frightened, stained, bruised, but confident of you 
and your ability to help him. ‘‘Though he fall, he 
shall not be utterly cast down ;’’ and no more are we, 
who through weakness and weariness stumble into sin, 
It is a Father's hand that breaks the fall, a Father's 
strength that puts us on our feet. 


a 
Ministers Not Monopolists 


Where in the Bible are lay members of the 
church of Christ instructed to be less strict in matters 
of living than are ministers of the church? Christ 
himself never distinguished between persons or classes 
of persons when laying upon his followers the duty of 
right living. Yet one would suppose that he must 
have done so, to hear the matter-of-course way in 
which Christian people talk about the obligations of 
their ministers as distinct from the obligations that 


, 


they recognize for themselves. A lovely Christian 
woman asks, with a significant raising of the eyebrows, 
if such a minister is not rather liberal, because she 
sees him playing a game that she herself plays ; and 
she adds that if she were a minister, she would want to 
be more careful. And that is the ordinary attitude. 
But if one believes that a certain amusement or habit 
is not quite in keeping with the best influence of a 
minister of Christ, on phat grounds of honesty, or 
fairness, or good fn can one who professes to 
serve that same Master even to the laying down of 
life continue in, that indulgence? To say that our 
minister ought to be more careful than we, is to claim 
that Christ authorizes us to be less careful than they 
in exerting the best influences on those whom He has 
asked us to win to Him. Any such claim, spoken or 
unspoken, is treason to our Lord. 


x 
The Confidence of Blindness 


Those who dare to move straight ahead without 
seeing ahead have a confidence that is worth more 
than the confidence of sight. In a busy city thorough- 
fare a man noticed coming toward him another man 
whose walk and bearing singled him out from all the 
rest. He was walking with a directness that took no 
account of the many persons crowding to and fro past 
him. And then the observer noticed that the man 
was blind, and was being led by a girl at his side. 
Why should the blind man take any account of possi- 
ble collision with his surroundings? He was being 
led by one whom he trusted, and his whole manner 
showed it. It is just such direct fearlessness of walk 
and bearing that God would have every unseeing 
but trusting child of his enjoy. Sight would be a poor 
substitute for the leading of our Guide. 
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Bad Temperament as an Asset 


OBODY will dispute the proposition that tem- 
perament is an asset as applied to a cheerful, 
buoyant, or even temperament. The man who 

would choose a million dollars with lifelong glocm 
rather then poverty with lifelong sunshine, would 
deserve the grand prize of folly, and would get it 
Temper, as has often been said, is nine-tenths of life. 
Housewife, martyr, er, statesman, or merchant, 
owes happiness, suc and victory, more than to 
any other human factor, to this sustaining, trans- 
muting, and magnetic force. 

The difficulty appears when one tries to apply the 
proposition to a temperament of the sort called unfor- 
tunate, moody, despondent, irascible, variable. That 
would seem to be an asset on the wrong side of the 
balance-sheet. But it behooves us to be believers in 
God to the extent of assuming that when a man takes 
stock of his inherited equipment there is nothing in 
the inventory that is not an integral part of his work- 
ing capital, intended by the great Designer of lives 
to furnish in one way or another some element of 
power or approach to efficiency. He of whom 
‘*every man’s life is a plan’’ has made no mistake in 
assigning to each of his workmen his own place, ma- 
chinery, and material. A temperament is like the 
weather, —any temperament is better than none at all. 
We might like to take our choice, but since our choice 
has not been given us, our best part is to discover 
what can be made out of our assignment. 

In a purely natural way one might find a certain 
value in these traits of mind and spirit, in the fact 
that our peculiar sort is needed to modify other ingre- 
dients in the seething caldron of human life, to be a 
check on opposite tendencies. Oxygen is indispen- 


sable to the fires of industry or of life, but an atmos- 
phere all oxygen would be fatal. Nitrogen may de 
inert, positively negative, so to say, but it is as useful 
in its way. Optimism needs the check of the pessi- 
mistic tendency. ‘A grain of glory mixt with humble- 
ness will cure a fever or lethargicness.’’ But who 
wants to play infusorial earth or sawdust to the world’ s 
nitro-glycerine in order to produce dynamite? And 
besides, these qualities are inherently wrong, some of 
them by negation, and others by positive bent. In 
this natural reckoning they are not assets ; they are 
deficits, they are evil. It is only in view of the spir- 
itual life and the grace of God that they assume their 
value. The significance of any particle of matter or 
any point in space is found not in its substance or its 
latitude and longitude, but in the forces that pulse 
through it, or may be made to do so. 

A temperament of the unfortunate variety is a most 
valuable asset, because it furnishes a beautiful place 
for a battle and a victory. The man who has no 
temperament to fight has undoubtedly an easier time 
of it, and no one is called upon to go out of his way 
to avoid that,—or to seek it; but he misses some- 
thing in the way of strength and power and victory 
which is presented to the other. Life is for growth, 
and growth in its stutdier aspects rarely comes with- 
out struggle. ‘* Lead us not into temptation ;"’ but 
through the conflict when it comes, and the conquest, 
give us strength! Great battles are not for the pres- 


ent delightsome, but they decide in favor of righteous- 
ness, and give the death-blow to oppression. The na- 
tions that know them not make no progress. 
tropic dweller gains no moral fiber. 

Yet one would feel like declining the struggle did 
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he not discern, again, the value of temperament in that 
it presents an almost matchless opportunity to use 
God's grace, and so to get to know God as he can not 
in any other way be known. It is doubtless possible 
to see God out in the open, under the broad heaven, 
and happy is the man who really sees him there. But 
too often the sunlight blinds the eyes. We are more 
apt to see him when something shuts out the wide 
prospects of success and unimpeded impulse, and 
shuts us in to the seclusion and the shadow. 


‘* Eyes that the preacher could not school 
By wayside graves are raised, 
And lips say, ‘ God be merciful,’ 
That ne’er said, ‘ God be praised.’ ’’ 


It may be questioned whether there are not certain 
qualities of God that it is impossible to see, or at least 
to realize, except in the narrow valley of struggle and 
sorrow, 


‘* It lieth afar between mountains ; and God and the angels 
are there ; 

And one is the dark mount of sorrow; and one the bright 
mountain of prayer.’’ 


When tHe soul has recognized that awful handicap, 
as nature calls it, of a despondent or envious disposi- 
tion, and has been forced in its utter helplessness to 
lay hold on God, and finds, as it surely will find, 
how God responds and gives victory, there is a reve- 
lation of God sweeter and better than elsewhere ; yes, 
impossible elsewhere. Beautiful is the valley where 
I meet my God. ‘‘ Wherefore I take pleasure in 
weaknesses, in injuries, in necessities.'’ 

With this thought we are able, perhaps, to rise to 
another, a frequent thought in the mind of Paul ; this 
handicap of ours, now that we have it, is a glorious 
opportunity for God to show forth his power. ‘‘ Who 
sinned, this man, or his parents, that he should be born 
blind ?"’ ‘* Neither did this man sin, nor his parents: 
but that the works of God should be made manifest 
in him."' ‘‘ Howbeit for this cause I obtained mercy, 
that in me as chief might Jesus Christ show forth all 
his longsuffering, for an ensample of them that should 
thereafter believe on him unto eternal life."’ ‘‘Who 


sinned, this man, or his parents, that he should be 
born with this envy, this irascibility, this gloom ?’’ 
‘*That is not pertinent to the situation : neither he 
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nor his parents, but that the works of God might be 
manifest in him."’ For as the man born blind, but 
reborn into sight, went forth to spread the glory of 
Jesus Christ, so a violent temper tamed and in har- 
ness, despondency toned up to sweet and comfortable 
faith, irritability conquered, and impatience subdued, 
are trophies that not only enhance the glory of Jesus, 
but bring other bondmen of sin into his liberating 
captivity, and that weakness of mine becomes the 
conductor along which his power flows to transform 
others as it is transforming me. 

In that contact with other lives, perhaps the great- 
est value of this weakness turned into a power is the 
fact that it gives Him and me an approach to those 
who need us. ‘For it became him... in bringing 
many sons unto glory to make the author of their 
salvation perfect through sufferings,'’ since no man 
can lead another through ways he ‘has not traversed 
himself, or be able to touch him save through that 
mysterious contact of a common experience. It is 
dreadful to me sometimes to think that I have had to 
struggle with this unlovely trait, this haunting evil, 
this painful weakness ; but in that experience is my 
approach to a hundred others like me, and in that, 
overcome*by the grace of God, is my power to help. 
When God put me together, he left that spot for his 
approach to sin-smitten humanity. None must seek 
by his own act to furnish that avenue for God, but, 
finding it to exist, shall he not recognize his opportu- 
nity and thank God that through him may flow the 
divine power? With what tenderness henceforth he 
touches the unhealed sores of men, sores like his own 
before God began to work on him! From this priest- 
hood of sympathy are shut out the strong, the sound, 
the unblemished, the untempted ; into it come they 
alone who were lame and halt and blind, and One who 
was tempted in all points like as we, but without sin. 

So it must be remembered that the whole value of 
this asset lies in its use, in the power that pulses 
through it, in the obedience of faith, the struggle of 
determination, the supply of help, the victory of 
grace. Without this, it is the weight that tends to 
sink us ‘‘deeper than ever plummet sounded.’’ 
Thrilled by the electricity of God, it becomes the 
magnet which holds us to the greater magnet, and 
draws others through us to him. 
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Your Help Needed for 
California Sunday-Schools 


The Sunday-school workers of North America 
need only to hear a cry for help, to respond generously 
and self-sacrificingly to it. They have already been 
sending funds to the general relief of the California 
sufferers ; now they are to have an opportunity to 
lend a hand directly to the Northern California Sun- 
day-school Association. Read what Mrs. Bryner 
writes, from Sacramento, California, where she was 
in attendance upon the convention that was quickly 
and heroically shifted from Santa Rosa. 


Notwithstanding the recent earthquake, and consequent ex- 
citement, the Sunday-school Convention of Northern Cali- 
fornia is in session here, with a creditable attendance. Com- 

lete ar ements had been made for the convention in Santa 
Rese. which was so badly destroyed that it was impossible to 
consider a convention there. Mr. C. R. Fisher, General 
Secretary of Northern California, managed to get away from 
San Francisco, and arrived in Sacramento after midnight 
Saturday night, with but two cents in his pocket. He visited 
churches and Sunday-schools here on Sunday, and the friends 
offered this city for the convention, although Sacramento is 
but eighty miles from San Francisco, and has been busy with 
relief work since the disaster. Every train brings refugees to 
be cared for or to be sent on to their more distant destination. 
Everything else of « public nature has been recalled, but the 
Christians believe that there will be a greater work than ever 
for the Sunday-school Association, in helping disabled schools 
to resume their work. So it mas¢# be sustained. Delegates 
are here from fourteen counties. Present conditions make a 
great difference to the outlook for the coming year. The 
office and furniture and everything belonging to the Associa- 
tion, except the reports, went up in the fire. Mr. Fisher, at 
great risk, saved the reports, but nothing of his own, from the 
office. Even his Bible and personal records and notes were 
destroyed. Perhaps, — the Times, some of the interested 
ee cag tay wa people would be glad to send an offering to 
help the Association in its present extremity, as it will be 
some time before the local churches here will be in a position 
to respond. Put me down for five dollars if such a fund is 
started. I cannot send it to-day, as banks are closed for thirty 
days here. I need all my cash to . farther. 

ARY FOSTER BRYNER. 


Professor H. M. Hamill joins earnestly in this 
movement to succor the Northern California Associa- 


tion, in the following characteristic letter from Sac- 
ramento : 


I write you from the scene of the Northern California Sun- 
day School Association. General Secretary Fisher showed 
wisdom in not shifting the date of the convention, though he 
was compelled to change the place. Beautiful little Santa 
Rosa, which was to be the hostess of the convention, is in 
ruins. The Sacramento churches generously opened their 
hearts and homes to the workers, and urged them to come 
here. General Secretary Fisher brought all the records and 

apers that were left out of the fire the earthquake in San 
Fieeaiens “in his hat," and on arriving here had just two 
cents in his pocket. I need not say anything further. That 
one little incident tells the tale.. 

It would have been a t convention, with the promise of 
a ter year than ever in its history, but providence has per- 
mitted it to suffer sorely. ‘The three great counties that chiefly 
be rted the Northern California ugk have lost millions upon 
millions of dollars. It leaves the ation about $800 in 
debt. All would have been paid but for the e uake. I 
pray you let the readers of the Times know of the helplessness 
of these brave Sunday-school workers. I have not heard a 
whimper from them during the three days of the convention. 
Mrs. Bryner is here with my wife, and we are comforting and 
helping the best we can. I pray God to touch some generous 
souls in the East and South, and lead them to see the great 
opportunity for putting a liftle money to noble service. 

Think of a big county of 7,000 square miles, with one little 
mission Sunday-school in it, and you have an idea of the work 
that must be done out here. If anybody wants to send $5 or 
$10 or $100, let them rush it to General Secretary C. R. Fisher, 
Oakland, California. 

Nobody said anything to me about writing this letter, but I 
can hardly keep from crying when I think of the wretchedness 
I saw, and yet the heroic spirit that never once murmured. 
Send them some help, in the name of the Sunday-school ! 

H. M. HAMILL. - 


Now let The Sunday School Times family respond, 
and quickly ! School and class and individual offer- 
ings may be sent immediately to California Sunday- 
school Association Fund, The Sunday School Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and they 
will be conveyed at once to the needy association. 
Here is the first name on the list; 


For the California Sunday-School Association 
Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner . . . &§.00. 
Who will be next? 
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Teaching Children about Jesus’ Father - 
Everything that a little child needs to know, he 
can be taught; and parents and teachers are not to 
shrink from the difficult and delicate task of imparting 
the needed knowledge in the needed way. A question 
that has perplexed many a teacher and parent before 
now is raised by a Manitoba reader, who writes : 

In the issue of i i 
teachers’ lesson article, I find : Nie undimtoud about bend. 
ing houses because his father, Joseph, had been a carpenter." 
Is this a fact, or is it the proper way to teach children, when 
we all know i was not his Father? I have seen the same 
statement, I think, several times in your paper. I think this 
thing should not be allowed in such a publication. 

God the Father of Jesus gave to his only begotten 
Son, upon his incarnation, an earthly father, Joseph. 
More than once Luke refers to Joseph and Mary as 
the ‘‘parents’’ of Jesus, and, in 2: 33, says that 
‘this [Jesus] father and his mother were marvelling 
at the things which were spoken concerning him."’ 
Therefore The Sunday School Times would seem to 
have good authority for speaking of Joseph as Jesus’ 
father. Moreover, it is perfectly possible to speak of 
Joseph thus in the primary class, or among young chil- 
dren in the home, without any false or misleading 
teaching, if care is taken, as it ought to be, to explain 
to the child that, while Jesus was God’s own and only 
Son in a different way from that in which any of us 
are God's children, God also gave to Jesus one who 
was to be his earthly father, and that one was Joseph. 
This explanation entirely satisfied an eight-year-old 
boy who had himself inquired of his father about 
Jesus’ father. A little child has far less difficulty, as 
a rule, in accepting the simple truth in such matters 
as these than have those who in later years have 
grown away from the truth into the region of doubt. 


<< 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


ADRIAN, MICH.—Give us a jon for increasing the attend- 
ance in a country Sunday-school.—A. D. 

It would be the same in a country school as in a city 
school. All plans which are set on foot for the sole pur- 
pose of increasing the attendanee are in a measure subject 
to criticism. All ‘‘ get-big-quick ’’ methods are dangerous. 
It is a-mistake to receive new members into a school more 
rapidly than they may be assimilated. There are some 
things more important than size. A slow, steady growth 
which is permanent in its nature, and does not induce 
scholars to leave another school to join yours, and does 
not create any bad blood on the part of those who are 
working for new members, will in the long run be much 
more satisfactory. But for the question. Let your chief 
concern be to make your school really worth while. Make 
it full of helpfulness, cheerfulness, and vigor. Do not 
neglect the main thing, which is Bible study. There is 
nothing that will hold scholars in any school like genuine, 
efficient Bible study. Clap-trap attractions will draw the 
floating crowd, but will not hold them. Make your school 
just as good as you can make it, and it will in all proba- 
bility be as large as it ought to be. It does not follow that 
there should not be systematic and continuous effort to 
secure new members. But a school whose energies are 
absorbed in being big will have little energy left to spend 
trying to be good, 








DENVER, COL.—Please send me information relative to the 
success or failure of the method of systematic giving by pupils 
in Sunday-school classes. We want to take it up if it seems 
advisable.—H. L. L. 

Faithful, intelligent, and persistent efforts to secure sys- 
tematic giving on the part of the pupils never fail. Satis- 
factory results may not always follow, but the proper kind 
of effort cannot help but be educational and produce good 
results sooner or later. Giving, to be systematic, should 
be regular, prompt, uniform, and consistent with one’s 
ability. So far as the influence on the giver is concerned, 
a small sum, given regularly and with an intelligent pur- 
pose, is better than large sums given spasmodically or under 
the impulse of strong appeal. 

It is a good thing at the beginning of the year or the 
quarter for the teacher and scholars to have a confidential 
talk together, and decide how much their class, as a whole, 
and the individuals separately, should contribute each Sun- 
day. The scholars may write the sum on a piece of paper 
and hand it to the teacher: If no names are written the 
teacher will not know what any scholar gives. This sum 
having been pledged for each Sunday ought to be main- 
tained. Every scholar who is absent should make up for 
the absence, and put in the double contribution on the fol- 
lowing Sunday. 

Some schools report regularly the number of givers and 
the number of omitters in each department, and in the school 
as a whole. This has a good effect, and encourages the 
school and classes to have just as few omitters as possible. 

Giving should be dignified in the Sunday-school by being 
regarded as an act of worship. It is well to speak of it 
each Sunday, and have a prayer over the offering, as is the 
custom in the “‘church’’ service, The scholars should 


‘know where the money goes, and how it is used. 

These simple suggestions carried out have doubled the 
contributions in many schools, and brought blessings to 
the givers as well. 
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The Clog-Maker and the Swallow 


|* IS a thing agreed upon that the queerest gift, 
just as much as the most appropriate and agree- 
able one, must be judged by the intention it 
stands for, and not by its value or the satisfaction it 
procures. But obvious things are not always the ones 
which inspire a man’s practise. How many people 
have been vexed with friends because of the clumsi- 
ness o. their gifts! How many little children, bring- 
ing with beaming faces gifts suggested by unmingled 
affection, have turned away in consternation, with 
bitter tears at the mocking reception they met with, 
and the epithets : babies, sillies, and what not? 

After which, I do not think I will apologize for tell- 
ing you a story of an almost infantile simplicity. 
There is a vast difference between understanding a 
thing and practising it. And I will gaily expose my- 
self to your certain scorn, in the doubtful hope of forc- 
ing you to think. 

Under the shed where a maker of wooden shoes 
plied his trade, a swallow had built her nest. The shoe- 
maker, with fine bits of beech, horn-beam, or alder 
wood, roughly squared, fashioned inexpensive foot- 
wear, warm in winter and cool in summer. The 
fashion changes in kid shoes, but in wooden shoes it 
does not. They are all more or less alike, and the 
simplest pattern is the best. It was that sort our man 
usually made, for his tools were few and his art was 
elementary. As for stock, he had none. As soon as 
finished, his wares disappeared. But he put his 
heart into his simple trade. Men enough there are 
despising their profession, miscalling it, and declaring 
that their sons shall follow any trade but that, but 
this man loved his work and thought it delectable. 
When the village-people passed his house to go to 
their work on week-days, or to church on Sundays, 
he was proud to hear the music of their clumping 
clogs. The children, let out from school, thumped the 
road gaily in their noisy races, and in the evening. 
along the country roads, the laughter-loving younger 
generation mingled with their merry:shouting the clog- 
clog of wooden shoes running with heavy nimbleness. 
Had he not shod them all, the worthy shoe-maker ? 
Whether their paths were rough or smooth, good or 
bad, they trod them with wooden soles furnished by 
him. Certainly the career of none was a matter 
of indifference to him. And the more interested he 
became in the destinies of others, the more he cared 
about his own special work. 

The little swallow was the incessantly twittering and 
active witness of this. From her mad flights through 
the blue, in pursuit of midges, from her dizzy antics 
in the air resonant with her cries, she came flying 
back with the swiftness of thought to see what her 
host might be doing. She came so near to brushing 
his cheek as she passed him, he could feel the wind 
of her wing ; she deafened him with gay morning 
greetings. At daybreak she sounded a shrill reveillé, 
and her friend, hearing her, sprang light-heartedly 
from bed, glad to take up the day's task again. 

The shadow on the picture was the long absence in 
winter, and the uncertainty of seeing her return. After 
the middle of September, the shop seemed sad. The 
swallow had joined the flock of her companions and 
spread her wings toward the land of sunshine. 

How narrowly, when spring came, did our shoe- 
maker watch the waking of the primroses, the budding 
of the violets! As soon as a sunbeam warmed his 
little garden on the south side of the house, he would 
say to himself: ‘* Here comes the season of reunion. 
Will she come back this year? Has she had good 
traveling and favorable winds ?"’ 

Last year he said to himself: ‘I will welcome 
her with a gift!'’ He selected two very perfect bits 
of wood, sharpened his gimlet, his chisels, his knives, 
and produced two loves in the way: of clogs. 

‘*Clogs for a swallow ?'’ you will say. ‘‘Whata 
ridiculous idea, more worthy of the clown who put it 
into execution than of the delicate creature, receiver 
of his absurd gift !"" You are a thousand times right ; 
my shoe-maker was not remarkable for tact. 

However, as an extenuating circumstance, what 
else could he have offered, since all he knew how to 
make was clogs ? 

But now the swallow reappeared. On the man's 
side, the most cordial reception ;.on hers, overflow- 
tng enthusiasm, cries reaching to the summits of the 
poplars, aerial demonstrations, mad dartings hither 
and thither. 

The clogs had been placed near last year’s nest. 


Little glimpses of everyday life, and their mes- 
sage of strength and counsel, as seen by Charles 
Wagner, Author of ‘‘ The Simple Life.” 








When the little traveler came indoors and saw them, 
she at once understood—Did she put them on ?—Of 
course not. But she got inside of one, and began to 
twitter her prettiest pieces. She spent the night in it 
and the next day, getting in and out every few minutes 
with little cries of satisfaction. Later, she adopted it 
altogether as her nest. When her brood had been 
hatched, and her young ones had feathers, she made 
them sit in line on the edges of the wooden shoes, as 
on a balcony, and brought to them there the flies and 
beetles young mouths are so eager to be stopped with, 
She put the clogs—that foolish gift which any other 
but herself would have greeted with derision or dis- 
gust—to every imaginable use. 

She was a little swallow of uncommon intelligence, 
no doubt ; but she had even more heart than brain, 
Both of these may be measured in people by their 
fashion of receiving certain gifts, notable for nothing 
but the good-wili which offers them. 

Alas, the measur-t.g-line need often be but a short 
one ! ‘i ; 


The Rabbits of The Pasteur Institute 


N THE serene brightness of a February afternoon 
I was walking along Rue Vaugirard, which leads 
from the animated streets of the Latin Quarter to 
quiet, almost rural suburbs. There lie the market- 
gardens, asleep under the snow, retired nooks remind- 
ing one of the province and the country. It is all so 
different from the great Parisian ant-hill, full of bustle 
and noise, that a beneficent calm invades one. In 
spite of himself, one thinks : ‘‘ How pleasant it would 
be to meditate and work here!’’ Suddenly, the eye 
is struck by a great iron railing which seems to an- 
nounce some important establishment. In the garden 
it encloses stands a handsome, yet plain, house, built 
of brick and stone, in the style of Louis XIII. Above 
the door is written: Pasteur Institute. Public Sub- 
scription. 1888. 

That, then, is the house the name of which is un- 
known to none, far as the civilized world extends, 
which even the savages in their distant cabins must 
have heard spoken. An attraction of a very especial 
sort, mingled with respect and curiosity, possessed me 
before that dwelling. Feeling all that is human in 
me wake to intenser life, I would gladly have bared 
my head. I thereupon remembered that I was slightly 
acquainted with one of the inhabitants of those walls. 
He would perhaps let me in, and show me at close 
range what I had so far honored from a distance. [ 
crossed the threshold as if it had been that of a sanc- 
tuary, not wholly free from the fear of being taken for 
an indiscreet reporter, for I know that of all cases of 
rabies the only sort they refuse to take an interest in 
here is that of the rabid reporter. 

I found my friend at the end of a large, very light 
passageway, by which the principal building, where 
the master lives, is connected with the laboratories. 
He held in his hand a pair of pincers, with which he 
had just caught up by the skin of its neck a little 
white mouse, with astonished pink eyes. When he 
heard what I wanted, he was so kind as to interrupt 
his work to do the honors of the house. 

He began by introducing me to the stove-rooms, 
where mixtures for fertilizing were cooling in a favor- 
able temperature. We then saw the laboratories 
where specialists make their researches. Each of them 
has selected some virulent or contagious. disease, and 
secluded himself to wrest its secret from it. On every 
side phials, distilling-glasses, rabbit-cages, chickens, 
mice! One could hear the barking outside of the 
dogs isolated in a spacious dog-kennel. Truth to tell, 
an outsider cannot make head or tail of all this. My 
attention, I frankly own, was chiefly attracted to those 
poor animals, inoculated with every imaginable virus. 
Some among them, still lively, were nibbling at their 
carrots as usual ; others, already under the influence 
of disease, were drooping in dejected attitudes, or 
dying in their corner. In a tub, higglety-pigglety, a 
lot of dead. bodies awaited dissection. 

And yet, in spite of the painfulness of the sight, I 
could not but compare the fate of those obscure 
animals with the fate of so many men who pass 


through life without any expenditure whatever of 
themselves. Totally useless, their parasitical exist- 
ence represents a net loss to humanity. They pass, 
in their fatal egotism, permitting all the trouble they 
have been to others to end absolutely in themselves, 
deceiving. all the hopes placed in them, Those poor 
animals at least, will not have lived for nothing. 
Passive but indispensable collaborators in a vast de- 
sign, they will have served a purpose. And if there 
were any choice possible for myself between the part 
played by them and that played by the men who live 
solely to eat, enjoy and take their ease, I feel I should 
not hesitate. Better to live there, in one of those 
cages, in a coat of fur, with rabies, tuberculosis, or 
cholera injected into one’s veins, than be a man and 
of no use at all. 


The Broken BraneF 


T WAS the end of March. Here and there white 
patches in the deep furrows and ditches along the 
roadside showed the last of the snow. The 

woods, still bare, were beginning to resound with the 
singing of blackbirds and tomiits, and assuming that 
beautiful, live, red color which tells us the leaves are 
about to appear. Perhaps, by close search along the 
hedges, in the sheltered places, one might have found 
the first violet, hidden in under the dry grass, But I 
was too heavy of heart to gather violets. Dark pre- 
monitions of death oppressed me. Suddenly, in the 
narrow path | was descending, my foot hit against a 
branch off a cherry-tree, freshly lopped. I picked it 
up. The thick swollen buds were just upon the point 
of bursting. I was sorry for it. ‘* Poor fallen branch,"' 
I said to myself, ‘*you will not see the spring !"’ 
And, as I walked along, I carefully unfolded the deli- 
cate wrappings of the bud, first brown, then green, 
one inside the other. They contained six smaller 
buds, each the size of a tiny pin head. Those were 
the future flowers. There they were, warmly sheltered, 
swathed like babies in their furry sheath, a marvel of 
care and foresight, in which the germs of life were 
meant to sleep, protected against the winter cold. A 
whole world there enclosed had been only waiting for 
a little sunshine, that it might be born. . . . One 
brutal clip of the pruning-shears and all that had 
stopped short. It made my heart ache. Reverently 
I carried the branch home with me and placed i: in 
water upon my desk. 

What I had hoped happened. In a few days the 
buds expanded, burst, and beautiful blossoms covered 
the branch with their perfumed clusters. 

When the breeze blew in through the open window, 
the blossoms shook like so many little bells; and I 
seemeu to hear in their scarce audible tinkling a multi- 
tude of things of which I here set down the faded 
recollection : 

They said: ‘‘ We are the little sisters of the stars. 
We whisper upon the dark earth what they proclaim 
in luminous space. We are feeble voices of the great 
hope. Our life has but a day, but we are the ephemeral 
beafers of an eternal message. Do not pity us upon 
our broken stem. On the edge of the tomb, into 
which our petals’ are dropping, our smile is but 
sweeter, our significance more touching. Immortal 
love clothed us in whiteness as pure as if we were to 
live forever. In the sight of that love we are not 
wasted. We serve it by dying as our sisters left upon 
the tree serve it by producing fruit. We are in the 
order of things, we follow the path traced for us. The 
hand that leads all things has blessed us. Our faith 
is sweet and our goal certain.’’ 

As I listened with my heart to those little voices 
which waked around them a murmur of hope, I felt 
near me a presence to which deeper emotion attaches 
than to any other. The spirit which reassures and 
consoles, the love, tender and strong, which shares 
our woes, gathers up our tears, shines through the 
night of the tomb, enfolded me. And to the depths 
of my being I heard these words: ‘Let not your 
heart be troubled. . . . The very hairs of your head are 
all numbered. . . . Behold the birds of the heaven. 
. . - Consider the lilies of the field !°' 

Never, therefore, will a branch laden with beautiful 
ripe cherries have borne more precious fruit than that 
poor branch cut off in its springtime. By the will of 
the Father, it served in an hour of grace to preach the 
good tidings, and be a reminder that the symbol of 


human hope blossomed on Calvary upon a branch of 
dead wood. 











The Way to the House of Never 


By Grace Stone Field 


} AVE you ever heard of Wait-a-bit way, 
Where idle children loiter and play ? 
A street that is ever winding down 
A flowery lane to Sometime town, 
Where stands the house of Never. 


Along the road there are signs galore,— 

«In just a moment,” “ Not now,” ‘* What for?” 

And many beside that at last you’ll find, 

Though by devious paths they twist and wind; 
All lead to the house of Never. 


Now Never’s a dismal, dismal spot, 

Its inmates a hapless, hopeless lot,— 

So if you are wise you will seldom stray 

(Though it seems a perfect primrose way) 
Down the lane that leads to Never! 

LITCHFIELD, CONN, 
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The Sentinel of the Wood 


By Harriet Bennett 


IS mother was perfectly astonished at the young- 
est child. He liked to go to church, and when 
the others exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, mother, if we 

could only leave the sermon out,’’ it turned out that 
_ he liked to hear the sermon also. ‘‘It keeps going 
on,"’ he said. 

‘And makes us want to be good,'’ his mother 
added. 

‘« Yes, and when we sit a good ways back, we can 
see our shoes, and that does not disturb the other 
worshipers, does it, mama?"’ 

That was the one commandment for all the chil- 
dren, and one would suppose Stephen would never 
do that (disturb the other worshipers), yet he did once, 
_ and it was ten times more shocking, his mother said, 
for the very reason that it had never happened before. 
Of that I am going to tell you. 

On the road to church, at the turn where the wood 
approaches closest, and only one sloped meadow lies 
between : ‘‘ Look at the owl!"’ cried Stephen's 
father. He pointed with his whip. The foremost 
tree held out one arm, and on it was perched an owl, 
Very bold and straight he stood, motionless, while 
behind him all the wood lay silent, with depths on 
depths into which even the sunbeams dared enter but 
a little way. 

‘« Father, does the wood belong only to him ?"’ 
whispered Stephen. 

‘¢ It belongs to Mr. More,’’ said his father. 

‘«T love the wood,’’ said Stephen. He looked back 
at the owl. ‘* Father, I should not like to go by him 
into the wood,"’ he said. 

Stephen's father laughed aloud : ‘‘ Ask your mother 
what she used to call the owl when she was a child."’ 

‘The sentinel of the wood, because he stands 
straight like a soldier presenting arms,'’ said Stephen's 
mother. 

And when Stephen thought how old the owl must 
be, to be as old as mama, he felt a greater awe of 
him. But he said aloud : 

‘«T know a soldier. I do not know a sentel."’ 

««Oh, he is only a soldier who stands on guard 
while others sleep,’’ said his father. 

Now the owl was left behind. A sweet breeze stole 
from the wood, and went with them to the church 
door. It came in through open windows. Then one 
could see the wood away over on the hillside. ‘‘ And 
perhaps the owl would let me in, if I said please,"’ 
thought Stephen... But of course one gave one's at- 
tention to the pulpit and the minister who stood above 
th> topmost Bible. Perhaps the minister meant to 
take them all in his arms when he waved them, but, 
even so, it is church, and one is not obliged to kiss 
the minister, but may send him a penny instead. 

Stephen folded his hands, and laid his head against 
the pink sleeve of his mother’s dress. Along the 
folds of the skirt his eye caught a bit of trimming, 
white and round, with twists in it. It was a big eye 
first, then it turned into a little pig's tail, going round 
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and round many times. ‘‘ Fear not,’ said the min- 

ister, and that was all very well if he had never seen 

the owl. How strict the owl was! But how had he 

come into the round of the pig's tail? He was there, 

sure enough! Stephen was so startled he nearly 

jerked himself off the seat, and his mother, to quiet . 
him, whispered, ‘‘ Look at your shoes."’ Neverthe- 

less, Stephen did not take his eyes off the round bit 

of trimming, for there was no leaving the owl once 

you had seen him. 

The owl stood straight and grasped his bough, and 
now the beautiful wood rose behind him swiftly, made 
of many dark green plumes, so thick your finger 
would go but a little way into them, and turned all 
one way. They were on the side of the owl, and 
whispered in his ear. But without him they would 
run, And if one should pass the owl, they would 
still fly far away. The sweetest fragrance stole from 


them, nevertheless, and Stephen smiled before he 


knew it. 

‘*I love you,’’ he said. ‘May I enter?’’ And, 
as silence followed, he added, ‘If you please."’ 

The trees might be asleep, as father had said, yet 
that was puzzling too, for there were many eyes 
sprinkled about here and there. As for the owl, one 
dared not even look at him. 

‘I will call again,’’ said Stephen, wishing to re- 
treat. But how dreadful to find your feet so lumpy ! 
They would not move at all. Suppose he must stand 
there forever, and never go home any more! ‘But 
I shall not cry out, because it is church,'’ said Stephen 
to himself. 

Stephen tried shutting his’eyes tight, yet, the same 
as if he had not shut them, there stood the owl and 
the trees. 
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‘* What makes you come through ?’’ he whispered. 

*« We stay where we are put,"’ answered the owl. 

‘*Sir, please let me run away ?”’ 

' Stephen spoke to the owl himself, for what else 
was there left to do? How strict and far away came 
the answer : 

‘‘Ah, but that is another matter !"’ 

At that Stephen was so troubled he did not even 
hear his mother once more telling him to look at his 
shoes. 

‘*Well, I am not going to cry,’’ he said. 
church,”’ 

Nevertheless, he might have cried if something 
had not stuck in his throat. His feet were setting 
forth in the direction of the wood, for in that direc- 
tion, and no other, would they move. He ought to 
have been glad of this, for who would not gladly 
enter so enchanting a spot as the wood? But he was 
really dreadfully afraid, because he was drawing near 
to the owl. 

Had he been a little braver, there is no telling what 
marvelous things I might have to relate to you. As 
it was, when the owl (whether to prevent Stephen's 
entrance, or to assist it, we shall never know),— 
arose from his perch, his great wings spread wide, 
and swooped down, fiercer and more magnificent, 
nearer and nearer, — 

‘‘Stop him !’’ shouted Stephen, as loud as he 
could. ‘‘Stop him !"’ 

Stephen had jumped onto the stool, and was 
pointing straight at the minister. But of course you 
know he did not mean it. He had been asleep. So 
the minister forgave him, and they were friends for- 
ever after. 

West CORNWALL, CONN, 
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How Jesus Taught martis’c. Brombaugh 


VIII. Some Considerations 


“Relating to Will-Training 
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ILLED acts are always significant. They express 
conduct based upon deliberate choice. - It is 
this element of choice that lies under all acts of 

the will, and that makes the acts of the will morally 
and religiously significant. Were we divested of the 
power to choose, or were we given no alternatives 
from which to choose, the moral and religious aspects 
of conduct would cease. There would remain only 
the uncontrolled sweep of passion and the unchecked 
call of appetite. We would then be as the lower ani- 
mals are. But we have a.will, and God gives us the 
regal discipline of choice. To give one the power to 
choose wisely, that is the end to which all will-train- 
ing trends. 

The man who sprang into a carriage and told the 
cabman to drive with all his might finally was so 
jostled and bruised that he called out in his distress, 
‘*Where in the world are you taking me?’’ To 
which the cabman replied, ‘I haven't the faintest 
idea, sir ; you told me to drive with all my might, 
but you did not tell me where to drive you to.’’ This 
figures in a pointed manner the soul that is in action, 
but is not guided to any worthy end. A friend of 
mine once said that some reformers reminded him of 
the man who, having no clear idea of the things he 
wished to achieve, simply stood in the street and 
hollered! Some people, under the impulse of a 
worthy motive, but lacking in practical insight, simply 
rush heedlessly on, never stopping to ask ‘‘ whither 
bound?’ They lack vision. They have zeal, but 
their zeal is not according to knowledge. Paul found 
Israel in this condition. Doubtless the student of 
men to-day can justly voice the same criticism. 

What is the significance of knowledge as a guide 
to one’s actions? Joseph Payne points out the fact 
that Pestalozzi conceived intellectual training as part 
of moral training. This is only another way of saying 
that the power gained in the acquisition of knowledge 
necessarily increases one’s capacity to form judg- 
ments and make choices on moral and religious ques- 
tions. 

Jesus made use of this educational principle. He 
was profoundly trained in all the learning of his peo- 
ple. He had acquired a wide and profound knowl- 
edge of the law, of men, of social forces. Using with 
these a keenly alert power of observation, he was 
able at all times to use this splendid intellectual. ma- 
terial to interpret and make luminous the great issues 
of the religious life. He saw what all good teaching 
must note,—that intellectual processes have their 
highest value, in fact their only enduring value, 


when they aid in formulating and expressing high re- 
ligious guidance for the soul. The function of the 
intellect is to know. But the function of the soul is 
to do in a most worthy way some great act of serv- 
ice to others. Thus the will uses the finest products 
of our intellectual life as guidance in unselfish con- 
duct. Nor have we really trained a soul until the 
will is set to refine thought into noble deeds. 

Jesus has given us the best statement of these noble 
deeds. He has—with a vision that is clearer than 
that of other teachers—set forth the things to which 
willed action should be directed. He has formulated 
the best code of life to which the human spirit can 
turn. In addition, the method he used is the most 
direct and effective pedagogical guidance we have for 
the attainment of conduct on the high plane he vis- 
ioned and formulated and set in words. Hence, both 
in the ends he set forth and in the processes he insti- 
tuted to realize these ends in practise he is the su- 
premest teacher of the ages. Rosa Bonheur exclaimed, 
‘*Brother, paint as God paints.’’ The student of 
Jesus as a teacher may say with equal confidence, 
‘*Brother, teach what Jesus taught, and teach as 
Jesus taught.’’ 

John Amos Comenius, filled and thrilled by this 
masterful teacher's aiins and methods, undertook to 
formulate a pedagogical system based upon the opera- 
tion of nature’s laws. As God moves in causal ways 
in things, so the teacher should, upon his basis in 
natural law, organize his practise and formulate his 
method. But Comenius did not know his objective 
facts. His intellectual interpretation of nature’s laws 
was faulty. His deductions are, therefore, not always 
pedagogically wise, though he was so near the true 
method of formulating educational theory. Jesus 
did know the laws of nature. His report of the 
operation of law in the physical realm is as credible 
to-day as it was in that far-away time in remote Pales- 
tine. One can with assurance follow his sayings and 
confidently accept his method. 

Jesus’ will was splendidly trained. He was never 
moved by that rash impetuosity which in us is always 
cause for regret and reproach. He was steadily the 
opponent of all action that sprang from passion, 
caprice, or low motives. He had zeal, but it was the 
zeal of one whose knowledge was accurate and com- 
prehensive. Upon the occasion of his betrayal, when 
he, more than any one else, was put to a supreme 
test, Peter, not Jesus, lost his head. It was Peter 
that drew his sword in anger, and did the ignoble 
deed. But the greater than Peter—the supreme 
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Teacher—was quick to control the excited throng, 
and to do the wise thing. It is this power to carry 
one’s self with wisdom and prudence in the stress 


- and struggle of life that stamps one a leader. When 


weaker minds and less disciplined souls are swept on 
the tides of passion or the waves of enthusiasm, the 
great soul holds true and is steadfast. , 

Jesus was never excited. Excitement.is the foe of 
great endeavor. No indignity that was thrust upon 
him by ignoble men could drive him from his self- 
control, He was uniformly deliberate and thoughtful. 
Upon a few occasions he diplayed an energy of 
thought and a sweep of action that overawed those 
about him. But under it all was a masterful control 
that kept him well within the limits of his purpose. 
Vehemently he denounced wrong, lovingly he held 
hands of help to those who did the wrong. How sig- 
nificant this attribute is in the equipment of a teacher ! 
Just as a skilful surgeon removes the diseased tissue to 


save life, so Jesus, with incisive skill, distinguished 


between the evil that men do, and the need for sym- 
pathy and help that men had. . 

Following his method, we shall concentrate our 
efforts upon the elimination of wrong motives and the 
correction of wrong actions in our pupils. We must 
always do this in the way that best saves the pupil 
from disaster and death. The hand that smites must 
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also be the hand that blesses. Happy that teacher 
whose clear vision fits him to do each in its fitting 
time. Let us highly resolve to hold steadfastly 
for those powers of the spirit which Jesus so fully 
honored, Let us never be cross or sullen or rash or 
impulsive. Let us be supremely our best selves when 
we teach, self-controlled and God-controlled, 


Questions and Suggestions 

1. What makes an act morally significant ? 

2. Distinguish between man and the animals of the field 
in the realm of action. 

3. What more than mere action is necessary to make 
conduct worthy ? 

- 4. Define practical insight, and apply your definition to 

the character of Jesus. 

5. In what way does knowledge influence conduct ? 

6. What evidences have we of the intellectual training of 
Jesus ? 

7. Why did Jesus make all action culminate in service to 
mankind ? 

8. Cite instances in his teaching that reves] the purposes 
of his effort. 

9. In what respect was Comenius a great teacher ? 

10. How should a trained will act in the crises of life ? 

11. Test your own conduct by your answer to the tenth 
question. 

12. What do ycu aim to achieve with your pupils? 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Haystack Prayer-Meeting Centennial 
By Samuel Wheeler Pratt, D.D. 


HE place where a great man was born be- 
comes historic and sacred. The birth- 
place of a great event may become even 
more important. The birth of American 
foreign missions marks not only an era 
in the American Church, but also an era 

in the providential history of this country. 

It was in July or August, in 1806, that this now 
famous missionary prayer-meeting was held. Some 
students in Williams College, Massachusetts, were ac- 
customed to meet for a prayer-meeting on Saturday 
afternoon in a grove, situated about twenty rods north 
of West College, on a gently-sloping hillside running 
down towards the Hoosac River, and facing East 
Mountain. 

It will be asked why should they go to a graye to 
hold a prayer-meeting ? It would be supposed that 
in a college which numbered among its presidents 
such men as Edward Dorr Griffin and Mark Hopkins, 
and among its professors that eminent saint, Albert 
Hopkins, its students could hold a prayer-meeting 
anywhere. But it was not so at thistime. A wave 
of infidelity had swept over the land, following the 
French Revolution, and prayer-meetings were not pop- 
ular as when later a daily prayer-meeting was held in 
the college. : 

There were present at this meeting Samuel J. Mills, 
James Richards, Francis L, Robbins, Harvey Loomis, 
and Byram Green. Of the meeting Mr. Green writes : 
** The afternoon was oppressively warm, which prob- 
ably detained all those from the East College that 
usually attended, and some from the West. We first 
went to the grove, expecting to hold our prayer- 
meeting there, but a dark cloud was rising in the 
west, and soon it began to thunder and lighten, and 
we left the grove and went to a haystack to protect us 
from the coming storm, which was soon realized.’’ 

The subject of conversation under the stack and 
during the storm was the moral darkness of Asia. 
Mills proposed to send the gospel to that dark and 
heathen land, and said, ‘‘We could if we would.’’ 
All were agreed and delighted with the idea except 
Loomis, who contended that it was premature ; that 
if missionaries should be sent to Asia they would be 
murdered ; that Christian armies must first subdue 
the country before the gospel could be sent to the 
Turks and Arabs. In reply to Loomis, it was said 
that God was always willing to have his gospel spread 
throughout the world ; that if the Christian public was 
willing and active the work would be done; that on 
this subject the Roman adage would be true, ‘* Vox 
populi, vox dei"’ 


voice of God’']. ‘*Come,"’ said Mills, «let us make 


it a subject of prayer under this haystack, while the 
dark clouds are going and the clear sky is coming.”’ 
They all prayed, and made foreign missions a subject 
in their prayers, except Loomis. 

Mills made the last prayer, and was in some de- 
gree enthusiastic. He prayed that God would strike 
down the arm' with the red artillery of heaven that 


[** The voice of the people is the - 


should be raised against the herald of the cross. They 
sang one stanza as follows : 


‘* Let all the heathen writers join 
To form one perfect book. 
Great God ! if once compared with thine, 
How mean their writings look !’’ 


These meetings were continued during the warm 
weather in the grove, and in the winter were held in 
Mrs. Bardwell’s kitchen, the good old lady asking 
to’-have the door ajar that she might hear. After- 
wards they were held in her sitting-room, and some of 
the neighbors were invited in. Others who attended 
at different times were John Nelson, Calvin Bushnell, 
Rufus Pomeroy, Samuel Ware, Edwin W. Dwight, and 
Ezra Fisk ; and later, Luther Rice and John Whittlesey. 

For two years these meetings made foreign missions 
the subject of prayer and discussion, until 1808, when 
the first foreign missionary society was formed for the 
purpose of going to the heathen. 

Its constitution reads as follows: ‘*The object of 
this society shall be to effect, in the person of its 
members, a mission to the heathen. No person shall 
be admitted who is under an engagement of any kind 
which shall be incorapatible with going on a mission 
co the heathen. Every member shall keep absolutely 
free from every engagement which, after prayerful 
attention and after consultation with the brethren, 
shall be deemed incompatible with the object of this 
society, and shall hold himself ready to go on a mis- 
sion when and where duty shall call."’ 

Mills himself eventually went to Africa, and three 
others of the society, Hall, Richards, and Rice, be- 
came foreign missionaries. They sent delegates to 
other colleges to stir up a missionary spirit, and a 
similar society was founded by Mills and those who 
went with him at Andover Theological Seminary. 
Four members of the Andover society, Mills, Judson, 
Nott, and Newell, offered themselves to the General 
Association of Massachusetts, June 28, 1810, as mis- 
sionaries to the heathen, which led to the organization 
of the American Board of Commissioners to Foreign 
Missions. 

When Mills visited Mew Haven, he met, at the 
rooms of Edwin Dwight, Henry Obookiah, a native 
of the Sandwich Islands, who had smuggled his way 
to this country, and was left friendless in New Haven. 
Mills proposed to take him home to his father’s and 
have him educated. To Mr. Hall he said: «* What 
does this mean? Brother Hall, do you understand 
it? Shall he be sent back unsupported to attempt to 
reclaim his countrymen? Shall we not rather con- 
sider these Southern Islands as a proper place for 
establishing a mission? Not that I would give up 
the heathen tribes to the westward. I trust that we 
shall be able to establish more than one mission in a 
short time, at least in a few years. We ought not to 
look only to the heathen of our own continent. In 
the language of another: ‘Oh, that we could enter a 
thousand gates, that every limb were a tongue and 
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every tongue a trumpet, to spread the joyful sound. 
The man of Macedonia cries, Come over and help 
us. Oh, that we might glow with an ardent desire to 
preach the gospel, altogether irresistible.’ '’ 

This shows the spirit of the men of the haystack. 
See, now, the result in a century. From Obookiah 
sprang the Sandwich Island mission in 1819, and now 
these islands are a part of the United States, and its 
inhabitants our fellow-citizens. 

Mills was a home as well as a foreign missionary, 
and in his enthusiastic zeal went himself through the 
perils of the then wilderness as far as New Orleans. 
The destitution he found, from a dearth of Bibles 
among the settlers, led later, at his earnest agitation, 
to the organization of the American Bible Society, 
and later to the American Tract Society and other 
like national societies, and also to missionary organi- 
zations among other religious bodies, 

Nor was this all of the fruit of the haystack meet- 
ing. Samuel Parker, a student at this time in Wil- 
liams, also caught the missionary spirit and went to 
Oregon, and returned to persuade Dr. Marcus Whit- 
man to go with him to that territory ; and Whitman, 
by his heroic mid-winter journey to Washington, was 
the means of saving Oregon to the United States, 
without which we would not have gained California 
and our possessions of the Pacific coast. 

Mills was a prophet, but he did not see the Philip- 
pines as a part of our territory, or the entrance of 
Christianity into Japan and China, yet all this was in- 
cluded in his faith. 

At the commencement at Williams in 1856, the 
year of Garfield’s graduation, the fiftieth anniversary 
of the haystack prayer-meeting was celebrated with 
appropriate ceremonies, and was made a great occa- 
sion. David Dudley Field, LL.D., presided. Pro- 
fessor Albert Hopkins made the jubilee address, 
recounting the history of the haystack meeting and its 
fruits. Other addresses were made by Dr. Chester 
Dewey, President Mark Hopkins, Dr. Anderson,. sec- 
retary of the American Board, Governor George N. 
Briggs, Dr. Wycoff, and Dr. S. H. Tyng. Ten acres 
of land were purchased, including the site of the hay- 
stack and the grove, and a granite monument of the 
haystack was erected, on which is the text, ‘* The 
field is the world,’’ and ‘‘ The Birthplace of American 
Foreign Missions,’’ with the names of the men of the 
haystack, Professor Hopkins would have a tree from 
every mission planted here, but what is a better 
memorial, in the cemetery which is in a part of the 
field, lie the bones of several heroes of missions whose 
number, as time goes by, will be increased by a great 
cloud of witnesses. 

At sunrise of the Sabbath of Commencement, it 
was long the custom to hold a missionary prayer- 
meeting at the haystack, and the observance is still 
kept up, the time being ehanged to the afternoon. 
As the sun goes round the world, it shines on no land 
where the influence of Mills and the men of the hay- 
stack has not gone with blessing. 

CamPBELL, N. Y. 


Se 
The Glory of the Clouds 


By Charles E. Jenney 


T evening-tide, when homeward wending, 
Beneath the day’s cares weary bending, 
A glance to right or left scarce lending, 
_ Mind far from heaven a-range, 
Ofttimes a radiance, somehow gleaming, 
Awakes the dormant eye’s dull dreaming, 
And sets the sodden soul a-beaming,— 
The wonder of the clouds ! 


Then shoulders shift the burden lightly, 
The laggard step becomes more sprightly, 
And eyes uplifted shine more brig}.tly 

To catch each fleeting change, 
Flecked with the setting sun’s last glowing, 
With roseate hues all overflowing, 
One fills with wordless joy at knowing 

The splendor of the clouds. 


So when life’s day draws near its ending, 
When footsteps halt and form is bending, 
When eyes are dimmed beyond all mending, 

And lone the way and strange, 
Then may hope all the shadows shrining 
Make memory see old sorrows shining, 
And we behold the silvery lining,— 

The glory of the clouds ! 

Fresno, CAL. 
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Where Sunday Excursions Did Not Tempt 


In our school, as in most city schools, almost every class 
is represented by some people of wealth who spend the 
summer season without the city. In some of the classes 
this element is so predominant as to greatly deplete the 
class during the summer season. We furnish these ab- 
sentees with cards of attendance, and insist upon their 
returning such cards filled out to show the attendance of 
such person during the summer while absent from our city. 
These cards are signed by the superintendent of the school 
where such person attends during his absence, and upon 
his return the card is transcribed upon the permanent 
records of our school, so that we may have an exact record 
of the attendance of every member of our school. 

We seldom combine classes during the summer. We 
encourage rivalry between the classes in their respective 
contributions by placing a banner with the class furnishing 
the largest contrik=uiion each Sunday morning. This rivalry 
is destroyed by the combination of classes. Then, too, we 
find that by the preservation of the identity of the separate 
classes a very strong attachment will be formed between 
the members of the class, so much so that they repel an in- 
vasion on the part of any other class. The individual 
responsibility ior class attendance will also be lost by the 
cémbination, We therefore seldom combine classes dur- 
ing the presence of the ‘* enemy,’’ at which time indeed we 
need our greatest strength. For those of our regular corps 
of teachers who spend their summers without the city we 
find suitable reoular substitutes, so that the separate iden- 
tity of the classes is preserved. 

‘* A rolling stone gathers no moss,’’ so we insist on every 
class from Sunday to Sunday retaining a permanent location 
in the room for recitation purposes, changing only when 
some valid point of comfort or convenience may require 
this to be done. 

We maintain a birthday fund made up of the weekly birth- 
day offerings, and to this fund we ask a contribution from 
each member of our school who has * sustained ’’ a birth- 
day during the week, of so many pennies as they are years 
old. Young ladies will often contribute a half dollar to 
this fund rather than disclose their real age. With the 
fund thus acquired we purchase flowers for the sick and the 
bereaved of our school, and with the surplus during the 
summer months we decorate our Sunday-school room with 
flowers. 

Within reasonable limits we impress upon those who are 
inclined to be irregular in their attendance the fact that 
they are missed. ‘To do this we occasionally send short 
but courteous letters to the absentees, expressing our re- 
grets for their absence, calling brief attention to the fact 
that they were missed by the superintendent, their teacher, 
classmates, and all, and trusting that they will permit no 
trivial matter to interfere with their regular attendance. 
These letters are always in the handwriting of the superin- 
tendent, and varied in form to meet the peculiar tempera- 
ment of the scholar, as a letter thus written carries with it 
the dignity of personal interest that a printed or typewritten 
card after a sicreotyped form will fail to do. 

Sunday excursions we find to be the commander-in-chief 
of the armies of the enemy, and to defeat whose ravages we 
have for many years run an annual weekday excursion to 
some popular summer resort, obtaining rates first from the 
railroad compar;, then arranging a scale of prices whereby 
we are enabled to sell excursion tickets to our adults at a 
small profit, and te the children of our school or as many 
other schools as desire to join with us at a slight loss, mak- 
ing a very low vate to the children of the Sunday-school, 
and yet leavizg a net profit for our Sunday-school treasury 
of from twenty-five to thirty dollars, and at the same time 
gratifying the children’s desire for an excursion trip. By 
this method, and by occasional school and class picnics, we 
have almost entirely neutralized the evil influence of the 
Sunday excursion upon our school. 

As a means of increasing our enrolment we offer a reward 
of a beautifully engraved pin (costing about fifty cents in 
lots of fifty or more), with the initials of our Sunday-school 
engraved, to each member of our school who will bring 
with him for six consecutive Sundays (unless prevented by 
sickness, in which event such Sunday is not counted) any 
new pupil who was not regularly enrolled in any Sunday- 
school. We have also promised and mean to give at 
the conclusion of each season a banquet, in honor both of 
such new pupils and of those receiving credit for bringing 
them, and to which banquet they alone are eligible. These 
inducements stimulate an effort on the part of the children 
to increase our enrolment, and enable them to offer some 
inducement to get new pupils started. After they are once 
started we rely on our regular methods and the individual 
efforts of the teachers to hold them. We have applied no 
revolutionary methods with any degree of success to the 
management of our school, but by these commonplace 
methods, and by the personal efforts of our officers and 
teachers, we have been able to maintain during the summer 
months an average attendance of about eighty-eight per 
cent of our enrolment resident within the city; and as to 
our members who spend their summers without the city, 
their cards will show an average attendance of about eighty 
per cent, which will make a general average of about eighty- 
five per cent, which is quite equal to the percentage of at- 
tendance during the winter months.—Zéen Lesh, Hunt- 
ington, Lud. 





Tell How You Made It a Success 


Sunday-school success in summer has been much 
more easily secured since The Sunday School 
Times began its crusade of Routing the Hot- 
Weather Enemy two years ago. The Times’ 
two prize competitions have shown to the super- 
intendent the entire feasibility of keeping up a 
high average attendance when the thermometer 
indicates ninety in the shade, as well as in the 
coldest days of winter. That the city school is 
learning wisdom from experience is shown by the 
fact that the closed Sunday-school is becoming a 
thing of the past, as is indicated by the sug- 
gestive accounts of the success of Sunday-school 
workers printed in this broadside on the sub- 
ject. The Sunday School Times wishes to con- 
tinue such aid to superintendents in the future, and 
with this end in view asks officers or teachers 
to send the Editor brief accounts of how success 
is attained this present summer. Such articles 
should not be more than one thousand words in 
length. Any manuscripts that are used will be 
paid for. 














A Railroad Trip to Victory 


First Prize Article 


UR school, located in a residential section of a sub- 
urban city, has always suffered in attendance during 
the summer months. Nearly all of our scholars 

leave th. city for.more or less of an absence. 

When the school was organized, seven years ago, it was 
decided to keep it open the entire year. It was expected 
that the attendance during the summer months would be 
smaller than usual, yet, as the percentage of attendance 
each summer up to 1903 remained the same, no special 
effort was made to increase the interest or attendance. 

But upon comparing the attendance of the summer 
months of 1903 with former years, the fact was forcibly 
brought to the attention of the management of the school 
that there was a very large decrease in the attendance, 
notwithstanding that there was nc apparent increase in the 
number or length of vacations taken by members of the 
school. 

To prevent.a repetition of this seeming lack of interest, a 
plan was devised and, put in operation, not only to attempt 
to secure the attendance of each scholar in town, but also 
to create an interest and enthusiasm that would centinue 
through the summer, and greatly aid in taking up more 
easily the work of the fall and winter. 

During the latter part of June all members of the school 
received a ticket strip and circular, as follows. Only a 
portion of the ticket is reproduced, [fn its entirety, it gave 
a coupon for every Sunday from July 3 to September 4, and 
an ‘“‘extra’’ for Saturday, July 30. 


Chester Hill Methodist Episcopal Sunday-School 
LINCOLN AND SUMMIT AVENUES 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


The officers, teachers, scholars, and friends of the school 
will take a trip every Sunday morning, commencing July 3, 
1904, and ending September 4, ‘04 (ten trips in all), for the 
purpose of getting better acquainted with lands and people of 
the Bible. Trips start at ten o'clock in the schoolroom ; forty- 
five minutes for each trip. 

All desiring to take these trips are requested to have their 
names registered and secure tickets from the secretary. 

Tickets not transferable. 

Tickets will be collected each Sunday, and credit given for 
attendance. Full credit will not be given to ticket holders not 
present at the time of starting, ten o clock. 

Tickets good only for date issued. 

Ticket holders attending seven or more trips will receive a 
souvenir. 

Pictures showing lands visited or persons mentioned will be 
distributed free each trip. 

At close of entire trips special rewards will be given to the 
ten best collections of pictures for merit based on neatness, 
manner of filing pictures, and short written opinion: of the sub- 
ject of the picture. 

By the aid of a large map places mentioned on the trip can 
be easily located. 

Literature giving full particulars of each trip. so that dif- 
ferent events can be read at home, will be provided at once by 
the secretary. 

Good singing a feature of each trip. 

Letters from .riends in Europe and elsewhere will be read 
during each trip. 

Saturday, July 30, 'o4, 4 P. M., in the schoolroom, enter- 
tainment and sociable, with refreshments. 

Ticket for this entertainment is with the trip tickets. Owners 
of tickets admitted free. Admission to others, not members of 
the school, 25 cents. 

Papers adapted to all ages, containing good and helpful 
reading, will be distributed free to all present each trip. 


Books from the be take 
dee library can nm each week by holders 





. 122 
Chester Hill Methodist Episcopal Sunday-School 
SUMMIT AND LINCOLN AVENUES 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

This ticket good for Ten Sunday uly 

to September 4, 1904, One Entetuleaent’ ana"s J 

Saturday, July 30, 1904. NOT TRANSFERABLE 

————S——=—=$—_—_—SS—— ES 

Sunday, September 4 122 
On Mount Horeb 


How God talked to a prophet. 





Sunday, August 28 122 
. At Beersheba 


See a discouraged man asleep under a tree. 





Sunday, August 21 122 
At Mount Carmel 


A wonderful sight. Twelve barrels of water, twelve largé 
stones, -all the dust around, all burning at the same time. 





Sunday, August 14 122 


See a meeting of a king and prophet. 





Saturday, July 30 322 
Entertainment and Social in Schoolroom 


4P. M. This ticket admits bearer. 





The ticket was printed on colored cardboard, and repre- 
sented as nearly as possible a railroad ticket with coupons 
attached,—a coupon for each Sunday. Each coupon had 
the same number, which also corresponded to the number 
given to the scholar. The library number given to the 
scholar was also the same. 

In addition to the regular lesson helps and the regular 
denominational Sunday-school papers, every scholar was 
given each Sunday one of The Sunday School Times Lesson 
Pictures. In a number of cases these pictures are pre- 
served by scholars in scrap-books, or tied. together . by 
ribbons. 

An entertainment which was given in the middie of the 
summer proved very acceptable to the stay-at-homes. The 
entertainment was furnished by a professional entertainer, 
and was followed by an informal social, including a plate 
of ice-cream, 

The time of the summer session was shortened to one 
hour, and consisted of a short opening service, twenty 
minutes of class study, closing with a short practical talk 
en the lesson, recitation of titles and Golden Texts by 
entire school, and map drill on a large map. 

More time was given to the singing than is usually taken 
at the regular sessions. With the exception of the opening 
hymn, all hymns were selected by the scholars, the choice 
alternating between the boys and girls, or by classes, or by 
departments. Two verses only of each hymn were sung. 
By this arrangement we were enabled to sing more hymns, 
and not only secure a larger variety in our selections, but 
also arouse interest. Consequently oui singing was hearty 
and enthusiastic. 

The results were more than was expected. We had the 
largest summer attendance in the history of our school, 
The attendance for the summer months of 1904 was in- 
creased nearly fifty per cent over 1903. 

The additional expenses of printing, pictures,.and enter- 
tainment were more than met by the increased offerings 
and by admission to entertainment, paid by. friends. The 
souvenir mentioned in the circular was a photograph of the 
church and school, taken and mounted by one of the boys 
in our school, 

Our records show that. sixty members attended seven 
sessions ef the summer session, and are entitled to the 
souvenir. 

We also provided for our out-of-town scholars, by the 
use of a summer card, printed as follows : 





\| Chester Hill Methodist Episcopal Church 
Sunday-School 


Summit and Lincoln Avenues, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 








SUMMER SESSION —1904 





S «ois 2. Oe «ei es. ¢ eh 2's “ols 01@: 6 py ee om 2H 0/0 


Scholars will please secure signature of person to whom 
titles and Golden Texts are recited. Scholars will use 
this card during the summer, whether attending our 
school or another. Each lesson must be read the week 
previous to or on the date of the lesson. The reading of 
the lesson in the class does not recive a credit. 

In order that scholars may secure credit for summer 
| work, this card must be returned on September 25. 











On the other side of the card were printed blanks for the 
record.of the pupil while away for one Sunday, or for any 
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And_ Keeping Up Attendance in Summer 


number of Sundays up to the opening of the public schools 
in September s 
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Returned cards show that a very large number of scholars 
read the’ lesson and recited the titles and Golden Texts. 
With the summer cards a summer envelope for contribu- 
tion was distributed, and the returns have proved the wis- 
dom of the plan. é 

As a whole, we are pleased with the results secured, and 
feel that if the same amount of planning and consideration 
that is given to the regular work of the school would be 
given to the summer problem, the results would fully pay 
in attendance and interest.— William A. Stoney, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 


Help Through Attractive Features 


The advisability of keeping our Sunday-school open dur- 
ing the months of July and August with a meager attend- 
ance of teachers and scholars, or of closing during these 
two months, is a question which each year comes up for 
discussion in our Sunday-school Board. 

We are a down-town school, whose attendance has been 
diminishing during ‘the last few years. The smallness of 
the school is very noticeable in the summer months when 
a number of both teachers and scholars are out of the city, 
The ordinary methods of work cannot be carried on suc- 
cessfully at this time, so after careful thought, a plan was 
proposed which it was hoped might be of assistance and 
help in solving the hot weather problem. The ‘primary 
and junior departments had plans of their own for the 
summer months, ‘so they did not*join in the general plan: 

One of the first things to be done was the rearrangement 
of the room occupied by the intermediate departnfent, 
which is as attractive a room as can be found, yet with only 
a few classes scattered around looks lonesome. The young 
woman’s Bible class agreed to come up and occupy one 
side of the room. Their presence has proved a help and 
inspiration to the rest of the school. 

The intermediates were divided into four general classes, 
—small girls, large girls, small boys and large boys. 

During the session, each class gathers around a table 
large enough to accommodate all. We aim to have flowers 
on the tables each week. The classes are numbered; and 
small banners bearing these numbers are placed on the 
tables, which contain Bibles, hymn-books, pencils, and 
paste. At the time the plan went into effect, a card was 
mailed to the pupils from the superintendent of the school, 
telling them somewhat of the plan, urging them to attend 
when in the city, and asking them, when they came, to 
report to the table bearing the same number as that on 
their card. The separate class registers were abandoned 
for this time, and a new one made of each group. These 
groups were given a list of the names of the pupils who 
had been assigned to that group, and ‘in this way it could 
easily be learned how the various classes were keeping up 
the attendance. 

The teachers whose classes form these various groups 
are expected to attend the sessions whenever they are in 
the city, and alternate in teaching the lesson. When not 
teaching, they are expected to assist the one in charge in 
whatever way they can, marking the record, taking the 
offering, and in doing anything that needs attention. 

Each scholar is provided with a notebook with paste- 
board covers, containing a raised map of Palestine, a chart 
of cross-section paper, and sheets of ruled and unruled 
paper. On the maps are placed each week the places 
mentioned in the lesson, That summer a large map of the 
Divided Kingdom was placed on the platform. On the 
charts the pupils represented graphically the reigns of the 
kings of Judah and Israel, showing who were ruling in 
the kingdoms at the same time, and who were the contem- 
porary prophets. A large copy of the chart was displayed 
on the platform, from which the pupils might copy. On 
the ruled pages the pupils are asked to write the lesson- 
story for each week in their own language; the plain 
pages are for the pictures procured from The Sunday 
School Times, illustrating the lessons ; under each picture 
the Golden Text for that lesson is written. ‘These pictures 
are distributed each week to those who ‘are present; in- 
cluding ‘the juniors, When pupils are absent, the teacher 
uses her discretion as to whether they are entitled to’ the 
missing pictures. The pupils seem ‘interested, and -are 


‘anxious to have the full set of pictures. If the teacher 
{thinks best, the pictures can be pasted in during the ses- 
‘sion,-or they can be put in at home, 

-_ As the session time is much shortened, the teachers con- 
‘fine themselves principally to the historical and geographi- 
cal part of the lesson. The spiritual and practical lessons 
are given from the platform by some one who has been 
asked beforehand, and who knows how to interest and 
-hold the attention of the smaller boys and girls, The first 
‘Sunday of each month is observed as missionary day, when 
‘the lesson is taught from the platform, with no class study, 
.and a talk is given on some phase of mission work based 
on the lesson for the day. For instance, on the first Sun- 
day in July, we asked a delegate to the Sunday-school 
‘Convention at Jerusalem to tell us something of the condi- 
tions in Syria, the scene of the lessons for the summer. 
When the. lesson was'on ‘*God Taking Care of Elijah,’’ 
‘the speaker gave illustrations of God’s care of modern 
missionaries, 

We try to make our sessions as interesting as possible, 
with singing before and after the lesson study. 

While we have not succeeded in holding all our mem- 
bers, we have had a much larger attendance than usual, 
and on several Sundays have more than doubled our record 
of a year ago. We feel, therefore, that we have at least 
made a beginning in routing the hot weather enemy.— 
‘Anna Miller, Buffalo, N.Y. 


7 
A Crusade on the Absentees 


Our school is situated in the busiest portion of a suburban 
town of about six thousand inhabitants, in southern Ohio. 
Tuere are eight Protestant Sunday-schools within walking 
distance of it, and three lines of street cars connect it with 
the city, so that temptations to irregularity of attendance 
are easy to many of the scholars. The school enrolls about 
four hundred and fifty children, with an average attend- 
ance of three hundred and fifty during the winter months. 
It is well equipped, with forty officers and teachers, a 
large, pleasant, separate primary room, under an unusually 
efficient superintendent. . Yet in July, August, and early 
‘September. the attendance of the school has generally 
dropped to about one -hundred and twenty-five or one 
hundred and fifty. The going-away custom is general 
‘among the officers and teacliers, a few of whom remain 
away for the entire summer. |The majority of the scholars, 
however, do not go away. They are largely of non-Chris- 
tian: families who make Sunday excursions by boat, trolley, 
or train,—the rule during the season of open-air enter- 
tainments, 

This year we resolved to try to keep the attendance for 
the hot weather above the two hundred mark, The church 
had six months previously employed a pastor’s assistant, or 
church missionary, who had begun to know the territory 
thoroughly. 

The first Sunday in June the superintendent requested 
each teacher. who contemplated a vacation out of town to 
give him, as soon as possible, the date of her expected de- 
parture and return. He then canvassed the roll of church 
members for substitutes, securing a fairly satisfactory list. 
In only one instance were two classes combined under one 
teacher, the classes being kept intact. 

Each Sunday morning the teachers were presented by 
the secretary’s assistants with the following card. 
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On this card was written, at the close of the lesson, the 
name of each absent member of the class, and during the 
week the teacher or substitute investigated, as far as pos- 
sible, the cause of the absence, writing the reason in the 
proper column of the card. The next Sunday morning, 
before the lesson, she wrote in the designated column the 
names of those absentees who weré back in school. This 
card was then taken up by the secretary’s assistant, who 
also gave out a new blank card. The secretary and super- 
intendent went over these cards, giving to the missionary 
the names of all pupils who continued absent. She called, 
during the following week, upon every child who had thus 
been shown to be absent for two consecutive Sundays. 

As a fesult of this careful and systematic record of the 
scholars, the attendance for ten of the hottest Sundays of 
July, August, and early September was as follows: 317, 
260, 299, 273, 259, 248, 242, 248, 270, 312. 

Experience has demonstrated to us that it is very hurtful 
during any long period of unfavorable weather, either sum- 
mer or winter, to leave scholars absent for this reason un- 


noticed. The habit of staying away, when once formed, is 
very hard to overcome. ‘True, it is trouble and incon- 
venience as well to always attend promptly to careless or 
indifferent members of a class, but unless one is able and 
willing to take it in hand, he should not attempt Sunday- 
school work.-—Liisabeth Ferguson Seat, Norwood, Cin- 
cinnati, “ 


By Branching Out and Serving Others 


Among the hills of old Connecticut lies a busy, hustling 
manufacturing town of fifteen thousand inhabitants, 

The churches are Episcopal, Methodist, Congregational, 
Roman Catholic, French Congregational, German Luth- 
eran, African Methodist Episcopal, and Baptist. This 
latter church is about eight years old, witha resident mem- 
bership of about one hundred, and a Sunday-school of one 
hundred and fifty. 

Three years ago last spring several officers ayd teachers 
of this school were led to feel that more Wofk could be 
done by the school if only some one were able to devote 
the whole time to it. There were no people of leisure in 
the church or Sunday-school on whom to call for help, and 
the problem became a serious one, as the burden lay 
heavier from day te day on the hearts of a few. The 
church was not quite paying its running expenses at the 
time, and the Sunday-school had no surplus money; so 
hiring a helper seemed out of the question. 

Finally it was decided that at least an effort must be 
made to do something. After correspondence with the 
principal of the Baptist Training School for Christian 
Workers of Philadelphia, we secured the services of one 
of the students during the summer vacation. 

For remuneration she was to have board and expenses, 
with whatever money we might be able to give her at the 
close of the season. It was understood from the first that 
the sustaining of this new work was in no way to interfere 
with pledges or offerings to the church or Sunday-school. 

A few families, living near together, provided board, 
while traveling expenses were furnished by others, and so 
the work began. Visiting cards were supplied, with name 
and address and the title, ‘* Sunday-school Visitor,’’ on one 
side, and the church appointments on the other. 

Our new worker first visited all the members of the 
church and Sunday-school. The next step was to canvass 
a much-neglected district, in a thickly-populated corner, 
with the result that a Sunday-school was formed with fifty 
in attendance the first Sunday. This was the means of 
bringing to the front, as teachers, some who had long ago 
dropped out of Christian work, but who have been vulua- 
ble helpers ever since. The canvass of this district also 
brought out some who had never before undertaken to 
teach, and many of these have been faithful to the work. 

This school has been open every Sunday afternoon ex- 
cept one, when the building was being repaired, several 
workers from the main school going even through hard 
storm and deep snow. It has always paid its running ex- 
penses, and furnished some additions to the main school, 

The ‘‘ Corner,’’ as it is called, is largely Koman Catho- 
lic, and another school was at once opened in the room 
above, which had as many as rinety in attendance the first 
summer. One Sunday they were heard reciting the Apos- 
tles’ Creed in concert, A very friendly spirit has always 
existed between these two schools. 

An industrial school was also opened in the primary room 
of the main school, which increased in attendance from 
thirty-seven to one hundred and forty in eight weeks. It 
was opened and closed with singing, religious instruction 
by the Sunday-school Visitor, and prayer. Children of 
many nationalities were welcomed and taught to sew, and 
some needy families were helped and the children brought 
to Sunday-school. In the fall similar schools were begun 
in other churches, 

Open-air meetings were held every pleasant Sunday 
afternoon during the warm weather in a suburb thickly 
populated with people of many tongues. The attendance 
ranged from fifty and sixty to one hundred and one hun- 
dred and thirty during the two summers, 

Young men and women from the Sunday-school went to 
help sing, and the older men ‘to address the people. The 
first summer one boy from the Sunday-school went every 
Sunday to carry the hymn-books. This year they have had 
a small organ, which was kept in a house near by, and 
with the books brought out under the trees, where the peo- 
ple assembled at three o’clock. 

This meeting is under the direction of the pastor’s Bible 
class. ‘These various appointments take no part of the 
pastor’s time except as he visits and speaks at the several 
places occasionally. 

The work wert on in all departments during the fol- 
lowing summer, with the help of another student from the 
Baptist Training School, notwithstanding the fact that the 
working force was reduced during the year by the removal 
of twenty to other towns. The deficiéncy of the church 
treasury has been made up, and about fifty dollars paid to 
each of the Sunday-school Visitors at the close of the 
season. 

The percentage of Sunday-school attendahoe during the 
vacation months of the second summer was fifty-three. 
Many have been away for a short rest, and those who were 
left to carry on the work were too busy to think about the 
warm weather.—/rances R. Hull, Torrington, Conn. 
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Raising Money Without Entertainments 


So much has been written and said of late by those 
who deplore the seeming necessity of having entertain- 
ments, irs, and so forth, for the purpose of raising money 
for church objects that it may be interesting to set down 
the experience of how the Oxford Presbyterian Christian 
Endeavor Society of Philadelphia, which leads all the 
Christian Endeavor Societies of the world in missionary 
offerings, raised its money without the aid of such things. 

The society is fifteen years old. During the first four 
years of its existence, the members felt that it was neces- 
sary to have entertainments by which to raise their money, 
but the results were very unsatisfactory. There were the 
usual wear and tea, and nervous strain incident to such 
affairs, and after four years they decided to try something 
else. They felt that it was not a worthy way to raise 
money for the Lord’s cause, especially as he asks that 
whatever we give shall be a free-will offering, given cheer- 
fully, not grudgingly. The subject was discussed at grear 
length, some giving as their opinion that those accustomed 
to support these entertainments would rather give what 
they had to give right out than to go to all the trouble and 
expense of — up the entertainments. But the idea 
was not at al al at first, many arguing that the plan 
would not work. 

Nevertheless it was decided to give it a trial for one year, 
and it proved so successful that the society has adopted the 
plan altogether ever since, with the result that the amount 
received from these voluntary contributions was greater the 
first year than the sum received from entertainments in any 
two previous years, and the third year it was tried the vol- 
untary contributions exceeded by $90 the $252 received for 
entertainments in the entire four years they were given. 

This amount has increased year by year, notwithstanding 
the fact that the membershi, of the society has somewhat 
decreased, until last year its gift to the cause of missions 
amounted to $1,491.15. Ata certain meeting during 
the year the raising of funds is the main object, some- 
times having a returned missionary or other extra speaker 
address the society. During the a members put 
their names down on cards passed around for the purpose, 
Stating how much they will give for this cause, payable at 
the end of the year, and the amount put down is no longer 
the price of one, two, or three tickets, but as the Lord has 

rospered them they give, having learned something of the 
joy of giving for the love of the cause rather than for what 
they expect to get out of it, realizing that it is a privilege 
to give to the Lord’s cause, 

Ene great secret of this giving is that the members are 
kept in touch more or less with the work of missions both 
at lene and abroad, through missionary reading, hearing 
frequently from the field, and through attendance in mission- 
ary study classes. The more we know of the object we are 
giving to the greatez our interest becomes, and as our in- 
terest increases so will our desires to give to it increase.— 
Ella Louise Hackett, Philad iphia. 


A Pied-Piper Picnic 


An outing of young people from the church may be 
made interesting Y centering it in am adventure. At one 
such outing all, ol. and young, were told as soon as lunch 
was over that there was buried treasure near by which all 
might have an opportunity to search for. A lively narra- 
tive stimulated curiosity, and then a printed copy of direc- 
tions for the quest was given to each. The distinguishing 
marks were not difficult to follow, and the thirty who joined 
the exploring party kept pretty well together until they 
came to the statement, ‘‘ The treasure is within 60 paces.’’ 
The direction was not indicated, 

The treasure, which consisted of a ten-pound box of 
candy, which the finder generously divided, had been hid- 
den during lunch, and the trail that led to it was deter- 
mined by a previcus visit. 

The ted Piper idea was carried out more literally a. the 
next outing, when the very goal of the outing was concealed. 

The idea may be perfectly understood by reading the 
directions used ir the former case : 





Treasure of Captain William, the Kidd 
This one rule mind : 
Share all you find. 











Find tree marked PK in front of the Shelter at the N. of 
Park. Walk thence 60 paces W. to red signal on tree. Take 
path S. 70 paces to a cross-path. Turn W. on that path 120 
paces and find sign-board. From sign-board go 50 paces S. 
to twin trees, S. E. 40 paces to big oak; then on eastward 
across path roo paces to second big oak with yellow signal. 
Take path ryt bowegag to big tree with dead limbs. Go 
4° paces to tool-house. Find hand on house pointing, and 
follow hand 100 paces to stone seat with yellow signal beside 
nt. Walk ee to nearest path, and go S. E. on it to fork 
im road. left path to burned tree. The treasure is 
within 60 paces.— Zhe Rev. William Byron Forbush, New 
York City. 
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What Pastors Are Saying and Doing 


Blue Monday at the 
Parsonage 


A Bit of True History 
By the Parson’s Wife 


HE kettle was singing a mournful song, 
while the Parson’s wife scoured vigor- 
ously at a burnt saucepan. The little 

Slav es | had gone off to a wedding, the 
children had taken their lunch to school, and the house 
was empty and lonely, But what made it hardest—so the 
Parson’s wife thought—was a low singing that came float- 
ing down the back stairway from the study, ‘*‘ Jesus, keep 
me near the cross’? were the words the Parson kept singing 
over and over again, until finally a tear dropped on the 
saucepan, now quite bright from the feeling scouring which 
the Parson’s wife had given it. And still the Parson kept 
on singing. 

The little woman could stand it no longer, so she crept 
uietly up the back stairs, and,along the hall to the pa 
oor. By this time the singing had ceased. Creeping 

softly inside the door, the ‘‘ mistress of the manse ’’ saw the 
Parson with his head bowed on his desk, as though in utter 
despair. Her indignation and pity blended and burst forth 
in a bitter tirade : : 

** Well, I think you of all people don’t need to ask. the 
Lord to keep you near the cross. You've got plenty right 
here in your own church who are most mighty capable 
along that line.’’ She stood a moment, but he never 
lifted his head, and no sound issued from his lips. She 
crept softly over to his side, and laid her hand caressingly 
upon his shoulder. As she did so she noticed his brown 
hair thickly sprinkled with gray. ‘‘ Why, dear,’’ she went 
on less sharply, ‘‘ you’re growing old, even while you are 
still young in years. Give it all up, take that offer of Dr. 
Tucker’s, and let us go out where we will neither care nor 
be cared ‘for.’’ 

He took her hand a moment, and, pressing it warmly, 
said, “* Leave me alone, dear, just a little longer.” 

She went down to her work, and swept the rooms so 
vigorously that, had the carpets been able to speak, they 
would have cried out in pain. Meantime her'tears kept 
pace with her broom. 

Lunch time came. She set the table with unusual care, 
made an appetizing dish she knew her husband liked, rang 
the bell, and waited. 

In ten minutes he appeared, his whole attitude one of 
utter despair. eer seated themselves at the table, and 
he dropped his head and uttered these words, ‘‘ Lord, we 
thank thee for the cross, Keep us near it, for-thy name’s 
sake. Amen.’’ 

Her soul was ablaze. ‘‘ Now see here,’’ she said, ‘‘I 
told you upstairs that the cross is not what you need to 
pray for. If you haven’t enough of a cross, I don’t know 
who has. You do three ‘times the work of the average 
preacher. You go to your teachers’-meeting, and two or 
three teachers are there out of twenty-two. At prayer- 
meeting generally about nine of the faithful appear, and 
there should be at least seventy-five. You work hard six- 
teen hours a day, seven days in the week, forty-eight weeks 
in the year. You visit, you go to all the graduations of 
all the boys and girls who graduate, you attend all the 
public meetings of any concern to this entire community, 
you teach in Sunday-school, preach twice, lecture Wednes- 
day night, and you haven’t one soul to step forward and say, 
* Here, let me take prayer-meeting this week ; you’re tired.’ 
You work ten times harder than mas or Ritchey or any 
of those fellows, and you do it because you love the Lord,’”’ 

Still she went on. ‘‘ You can get at the very least three 
thousand dollars a year in Tucker’s work. y are you 
singing that prayer, and even making it your note of 
thanksgiving at the table?’’ Her heart seemed bursting, 
and she must say what was in her mind, so she kept on. 
** Now see here. I work just as hard as you do, accord- 
ingly. I haven’t the brains you have, but I have the will. 
Let’s throw up the whole thing. Why, here you are worn 
out, and not forty years old, and I’ll never be fat, fair, and 
forty under the present régime. I work night and day to 
keep our clothes decent. I prepare missionary addresses 
that fall like water on a duck’s back, so far as visible 
effect is seen. I get up programs and temperance articles. 
I circulate Mormon petitions and mercy p es. I send 
out circular-letters on our missionary work, invite persons 
to each meeting, but no new ones come. I do everything 
in my power except hire a block and tackle to drag the 
women in, and everything fails. Now you know we can 
together make over four thousand dollars a year, and live 
at least half-way decent, and I’m in favor of tossing the 
whole thing aside and quitting.’’ 

‘** Man shall not live by bread alone,’’ saia her husband, 
** « He that putteth his hand to the plow and looketh back 
is not fit for the kingdom of heaven.’ ’’ Still he continued, 
** «Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and ‘ Even as a father 
rae his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear 

im.’ 2? 

The lash was too much. Her head on her 
hand, and tears trickled through the fingers which hid her 
face from his. 
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He rose and softly stole upstairs, She put away the un- 
tasted food, fixed the room, and began to do some mending. 

Again came the strains of the oid hymn, ‘‘ Jesus, keep 
us near the cross.’’ He took her in now. The tears fell, 
until it was useless to try to sew. She bowed her head 
upon her hands, and prayed too. 

All grew quiet above. She took up a book, and tried to 


‘read, but his sad face kept coming between her and the 


page. She rose and went up to the study door. Standing 
eutside a moment, she heard him sing softly that old old 
hymn, 
‘* Jesus, I my cross have taken, 

All to leave and follow thee.” 


She knew she could not sing that yet, so she sat down on 
the floor and prayed. He kept on, singing the whole 
hymn twice. As he started for the third time on the line, 
‘* Jesus, I my cross have taken,’’ she joined him in broken 
tones. With a bouna he sprang to the door and opened 
it. Holding out his hands, he said, ‘‘Are you willing, 
dear, to take up the old cross again, all the weary days and 
nights, all the trials and discouragements and criticisms for 
Christ’s sake ?”’ 

With a sob she said, ‘‘ Yes, we’ll try it all once more.’’ 
Drawing her to a chair, they knelt and laid every burden, 
every care, every negligent and fault-finding one, every 
trial, at the feet of Christ, and she then went back to the 
mending of socks, and he to his mending of souls, Soon 
another hymn came floating down the stairs : 


** Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee, 
E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me."’ 


And she joined, her soul filled with peace. She no longer 
grieved-over hours of seemingly worthless toil, for she knew 
now as never before that the burden was not her own, but 
the dear Lord’s, : 


% 
What the Missionaries Longed For 


& Thought for the Pastor Whose Field is 
Full of Difficulties ‘ 


Some years ago, when the Rev. Dr. Charles L. Thom 
son, secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions, was planning a visit to some of the mission 
churches and Sunday-schools of Alaska, a letter came from 
a lonely worker on Hoonah Island, appealing for a visit. 
It would do the sick wife good to see a home face, was his 
plea. The secretary did not see how it would be possible 
to get to that out-of-the-way place, and so he wrote. But 
when he had gone as far as Juneau, and was about to turn 
back to San Francisco, the thought of the lonely keepers 
of the Hoonah outpost was too much forhim. He must 
go to them, if only for an hour or two, 

There was no regular communication with the island. 
So he went to the agent of the steamship line, and told: him 
he wanted the San Francisco boat to stop at Hoonah for 
him. 

**Out of the question!’’ was the brusque answer. 
‘* Why, Hoonah is twenty miles out of our course !’’ 

But Dr. Thompson was not to be so easily beaten. He 
had: been conquered himself by the thought of the sick 
wife ; perhaps the agent would respond to the same plea. 
So he told of the husband, bravely working among the 
Indians ; of the wife who had been sick ever since she 
mage OS residence on the island; of the little babe, also 
sick, ‘*The agent must have had a babe at home,’’ the 
secretary said, recently, in telling the-story, ‘‘ for that argu- 
ment did the work. He went to the captain. 

*** Captain, I want you to stop at Hoonah for this gen- 
tleman.’ The captain grumbled—but went out of his 
course, as directed. 

** © We have just an hour,’ he said. ‘If we wait longer 
we lose the tide.’ 

**So the visitor went over the side, and was carried to 
the overjoyed missionaries, who met him at the landing. 
For an hour they talked of the work, of the native converts 
who were growing in grace ; of the other natives who gave 
their teachers much pain; of the Sunday-school and its 
prosperity ; of the needs of the field. And they had prayer 
together. Then the whistle sounded, and farewells were 
spoken. Dr. Thompson, in saying good-by, impulsively 
turned to the missionary’s wife, and asked : 

*¢ «Is there anything I can do for you—anything at all ?’ 
She looked at him, her soul in her eyes, and said : 

*** Ves, just one thing.’ 

‘¢Dr. Thompson owns that he was sorry he had said 
anything ; he feared she was about to ask him to take them 
all home with him. But, instead of that, she said: 

*« «Just let us stay here.’ 

«* And so he left them—the earnest husband, the white- 
faced wife, the sickly little babe—left them to their Indian 
neighbors ; left them to service, and suffering, and sorrow ; 
for the little babe died soon after, and the little body was laid 
in the earth on the island where the parents were devoting 
their lives for other children, and for the children’s parenits.’’ 
The Rev. fohu T. Faris, St. Louis, Mo, 


LESSON FOR MAY 27 


LESSON 9. MAY 27. 
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FEEDING THE FIVE THOUSAND 


Mark-6 : 30-44 (Read Matt. 14 : 13-21; Luke 9: 10-17.) Memory verse: 41 
Golden Text: My Father giveth you the true bread from heaven.—John 6 : 32 * 


COMMON VERSION 


30 And the apostles gathered themselves 

together unto Jesus, and told him all things, 
both what they had done, and what they had 
taught. 
31 And he said unto them, Come ye your- 
selves apart into a desert place, and rest a 
while : for there were many coming and going, 
and they had no leisure so much as to eat. 

32 And they departed into a desert place by 
ship privately. 

33 And the people saw them departing, and 
many knew him, and ran afoot thither out of 
all cities, and outwent them, and came to- 
gether unto him. 

34 And Jesus, when he came out, saw much 
people, and was moved with compassion to- 
ward them, because they were as sheep not 
having a shepherd: and he began to teach 
them many thin 

35 And when the day was now far —_ his 
disciples came unto him, and said, This is a 
desert place, and now the time is far passed : 

36 Send them away, that they may go into 
the country round about, and into the vil- 
lages, and buy themselves bread: for they 
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30 And the apostles gather themselves to- 
gether unto Jesus; and they told him all 
things, whatsoever they had done, and what- 
soever they had taught. 31 And he saith 
unto them, Come ye yourselves apart into a 
desert place, and rest a while. For there were 
many coming and going, and they had no 
leisure so much as to eat. 32 And they went 
away in the boat to a desert place apart. 33 
And the people saw them going, and many 
knew ¢hem, and they ran’ together there ! on 
foot from all thg cities, and ovtwent them. 
34 And he came forth and saw a great multi- 
tude, and-he had compassion on them, be- 
cause they were as sheep not having a shep- 
herd: and he began to teach them many 
things. 35 And when the day was now far 
spent, his disciples came unto him, and said, 
The place is desert, and the day is now far 
spent ;.36 send them away, that they may go 
into the country and villages round about, 


COMMON VERSION 
37 He answered and said unto them, Give 


ye them to eat. And they say unto him, Shall 
we go and buy two hund pennyworth of 
bread, and give them to eat? 

38 He saith unto them, How many loaves 
have ye? go andsee. And when they knew, 
they say, Five, and two fishes. 

39 And he commanded them to make all 
sit down by companies upon the green grass. 

40 And they sat down in ranks, by hun- 
dreds, and by fifties. 

41 And when he had taken the five loaves 
and the two fishes, he looked up to heaven, 
and blessed, and brake the loaves, and gave 
them to his disciples to set before them ; and 
the two fishes divided he among them all. 

42 And they did all eat, and were filled. 

43 And they took up twelve baskets full of 
the fragments, and of the fishes. 

44 And they that did eat of the loaves were 
about five thousand men. 
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he answered and said unto them, Give ye 
them to eat. And they say unto him, Shall 
we go and buy two hundred ? shillings’ worth 
of bread, and give them to eat? 38 And he 
saith unto them; How many loaves have ye ? 
go and see. And when they knew, they say, 
Five, and two fishes. 39 And he commanded 
them that all should 8 sit down by companies 
upon the green grass. 40 And they sat down 
in ranks, by hundreds, and by fifties. 41 And 
he took the five loaves and the two fishes, and 
looking up to heaven, he blessed, and brake 
the loaves ; and he gave to the disciples to set 
before them ; . id the two fishes divided he 
among them aff. 42 And they all ate, and 
were filled. 43 And they took up broken 
pieces, twelve basketfuls, and also of the fishes. 
44 And they that ate the loaves were five thou- 
sand men, . 


* Go_pen Text (Am, Rev.).—My Father giveth you the true bread out of heaven. 
1 Or, by land % The word in the Greek denotes a coin worth about eight pence half-penny, or nearly 


seventeen cents. % Gr. recline. 


have nothing to eat. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Matthew 14 : 13-21 
Where this lesson 


Mark 6 : 30-44. 
is found. 


Luke 9g : 10-17. 
John 6 : 1-14. 


IF THE average Christian were asked whether he 
understood that he had any obligations in the 
matter of directly helping other persons, he would 

be likely to say that he recognized a certain duty 
toward those who by kinship or other special ties had 
aclaim upon him. If he were asked how far he un- 
derstood he ought to go in helping those who had 
this recognized claim upon him, he would be likely 
to say that he ought to go to reasonable limits, some- 
times even to the full extent of his ability. This 
view represents the thought of most well-intentioned 
persons. Yet Christ had a very different view of 
duty to present. In a word, it was this: Our duty to 
serve others when they have no claim upon us, and 
when it is impossible for us to help them. 

That statement is ‘‘absurd” and ‘‘extreme” and 
paradoxical enough to arouse the opposition of almost 
any thoughtful pupil. Try it on your class and see 
if this is not so after setting them to thinking in the 
line suggested above. Put the italicized statement 
to them slowly, repeating it once or twice, and make 
sure that they understand its meaning. Then ask 
them to test it by the events of this lesson. 

Take up the thread of the narrative where it was 
left two Sundays ago, at the healing of the demoniac 
at Gergesa. with the help of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
‘* Journeys ” article, you can quickly note the events 
that followed that lesson, trace the journeyings 
of Jesus since then. The most important event was 
the sending out of the Twelve on their first mission 
without Jesus (see Mark 6: 7-13). Now they are re- 
turning from that great experience, and making 
their reports to their Master. They must have ac- 
cepted gladly his invitation to withdraw with him 
for a time of quiet rest. The several reasons why 
Jesus desired this withdrawal just then are sug- 
gested in the opening paragraphs of Dr. McLaren’s 
and Professor Sanders’ articles. 

But the crowd thought differently: Just like the 
excitable Oriental crowd of which Mrs. Howie, in 
her first paragraph, tells, they were ready and wait- 
ing for the little group of men that disembarked from 
the fishing-boat on the northeast shore of the Lake. 
And Christ, his own plans for himself and his disci- 
ples shattered by this interruption, we/comed them, 
so Luke says ! That was not exactly the spirit we 
always show when our carefully laid plans for rest 
or for work are utterly broken up by the interruption 
of persons who ought to know better ! 

It is easy to believe that all that day the disciples 
were chafing inwardly and grudging the: *‘loss” of 
the time that they had hoped to have alone with 
Jesus. With afternoon came their opportunity. 
Confidently they go to the Master and, pomting out 
the practical necessities of the situation, they ask 

esus to ‘‘send them away.’”’ The answer is start- 
ing even from this Man from whom they had begun 
to expect constant startling, for he quiet ‘demands; 
**Give ye them to eat.” nd them, said the disci- 
les. Give ye, said Jesus. Our case is proved: 


hrist tells his followers to serve these five thousand 


and buy themselves somewhat to eat. 37 But. 


strangers who have no claim upon them, when it is 
impossible to do the thing that is needed. 
hat is, it was impossible by any known human 

means. Philip and Andrew, says Dr. McLaren in 
his seventh paragraph, went in for statistics, and 
demonstrated the absurdity of the thing, as their de- 
scendants can easily do nowadays in similar situa- 
tions.. ‘* But all calculations that leave Christ out of 
the reckoning omit the chief item, and are bound to 
show a wrong answer. ‘Bring them hither to me.’ 
Ah, that changes everything. Five loaves and two 
fishes were ridiculously insufficient, but five loaves 
and two fishes and Christ were more than enough.” 

The rest of the experience consisted simply in the 
disciples’ letting Christ bring results to pass through 
them,, and that is all that any worthy work of men in 
this. world can be. He had a great miracle in store ; 
he let his followers do the impossible because they 
did. his bidding ; and miracles just as great in the 
doing of the impossible he still works daily for and 
through his followers. But we must not expeet him 
to do this except as we are in the permanent business 
of laying down our lives in the service of others. 
When we have entered upon that business, Christ 
wants us to expect him to work the impossible through 
us, and confidently to claim it. 


Fragments of Left-over Truth and Suggestion 
‘* They have no need to go away ”’ if you’ll do your duty. 


Jesus gave thanks for what he did have, even though it 
was so little. 


God would always rather do the impossible through us 
than do it without us. 


Whenever Christ’s disciples try to disclaim responsibil- 
ity, he piles it hard upon them, 


It is no sign of power or of perception to point out ob- 
jections when Christ is in charge. 


Never mind about what you haven’t got; use what you 
have to the limit and Christ will do the rest. 


Jesus did three things for the multitude : he told them 
- the kingdom of (Luke), he healed them, he fed 
them. 


Philip was as optimistic as most of us: 200 shillings’ 
worth wouldn’t do, and we haven’t got the 200 shillings’ 
worth, 


Drop the word ‘‘ bat.’? It would have been far better 
to say ‘‘we have five loaves’’ than ‘‘we have duz five 
loaves.’’ 


Even ‘‘ the place is desert,’’ so of course we cannot do 
anything for these people. But that fact made it all the 
better occasion for a miracle. 


One reason why Christ asks us to do the impossible is to 

eo us (John 6: 6). And notice that it is said that Jesus 

new what 4e, not the disciples, would do, It really 
wasn’t the disciples’ affair at all. 


From man’s standpoint: the disciples’ request was 
reasonable; Jesus’ bidding was unreasonable. From 
God’s standpoint: the disciples’ request was unreasona- 
ble ; Jesus’ bidding was reasonable. 


Christ did not give bread to the multitude ; he gave it 
to the disciples to give. The form of English words used 
in Matt. 14: 19 suggests a thought which is worth noting, 
even though it is not what the Greek says: Christ ‘‘ gave 
the loaves to the disciples, and the disciples to the multi- 


(Riddle), 
The 
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tude, ’’—as though it meant that he gave the disciples to 
the multitude, which is exactly what he does do, 


Is it not significant that this is the only miracle recorded 
in all four Gospels? Try reading the account aloud in 
class from your interwoven Gospels, letting the pupils fol- 
low from their Bibles. wo such narratives were recom- 
mended last week: ‘‘ His Life’’ (20 cents), on the basis of 
the American Revision; and ‘‘ Life and Teachings’’ (40 
cents), English Revision. ] 


The recipe for doing the impossible: 

1. Be wholly in the Lord’s service. 

2. Recognize that the only way you can serve the Lord 
is to serve his children, and that every child of his may 
have a claim upon you. 

3. Find out what the Lord wants you to do, and be 
more eager to find reasons for helping another than reasons 
for not helping him. 

4. Be confident that your present resources, plus.God, 
are alk that you need, and use them to the uttermost. 

5. Don’t stop doing the impossible that ought to be done 
while there is any life left in you. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 


(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 


‘*Ve’’ is the emphatic word in verse 37 (Riddle). 

Two hundred shillings equaled the wages of two hun- 
dred days’ work (Riddle, on v. 37). 

“Gave’’ in verse 41 has the sense of ‘‘kept giving’’ 


fragments were not the crumbs that the crowd left 
over, but the broken and unused pieces (Riddle, on v. 43). 

A present memorial of this miracle in the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church (Howie, 2). 

What was the motive of the multitude ? (McLaren, 1). 

The addition of Christ upsets human calculations (Mc- 
Laren, 7). 

What is the true result of a sense of insufficiency? 
(McLaren, 8). 

This was the climax of Jesus’ popularity: from now on 
he seeks retirement (Dunning, 1). 

The boy who — what was only enough for himself had 
plenty to spare (Dunning, 3). 

The multiplying power of the Great Benefactor is con- 
stantly at work for men (Dunning, 3). 

The place of the incidents of this period in the great per- 
spective of Christ’s work and plans (Sandets, 1-3). 


Home Work for the on Next Week’s Lesson 


% aps giving only one stion 
Saat ee aon tte ee unday. 

Read Matthew 14: 22 to 15 : 28; Mark 6: 45 to 7 : 30. 

Which had more faith at this time, Peter (Matt. 14: 28- 
31), or the Gentile woman (Mark 7 : 25-30) ? 

How far are Tyre and Sidon from the Sea of Galilee ? 

Whom did Jesus mean by ‘“‘ the children,’’ and-what by 
** the children’s bread,’’ in verse 27 ? 

Why did Jesus say this (v. 27) to the woman? Was he 
unwilling to heal her ? 

In view of Matthew. 15 : 23, and Mark 7: 28, who do 
you think understood Jesus better at this time, the disci- 
ples or the woman? 

Would this miracle have been worked if the woman had 
gone away after Jesus’ first answer to her? Give your 
reason for your answer. : 

PHILADELPHIA. ‘ 


Love doubles everything it divides. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate thjs Lesson 


HE return of the Twelve seems to have occurred 
about the time Jesus heard of the death of John 
the Baptist from the disciples, of the latter. 

Nothing is recorded as intervening. 

Place.—On the northeastern shore of the Sea of 
Galilee, near Bethsaida (Julias ; Luke 9: 10). 
» Time.—Shortly before the Passover hi 
ws beginning of April, year of Rome 782 ; that is, 

D. 29. 

four Gospels, the note of time in — is a great help 
a ao id the chronology of the synoptic Gos- 

s. 

P’The Order of Events.—John gives details of two 
conversations with Philip and Andrew respectively, 
which must be fittsd into the other accounts. The 
view that presents the fewest difficulties places the 
conversation with all the disciples (narrated by the 
synoptists) de/ween those narrated by John. For it 
seems unlikely that the question to Philip followed 
the ee of the Twelve, and quite as improbable 
that the report of Andrew (about the lad with his 
small store of provisions) should have preceded the 
command to ‘‘ go and see” (Mark 6:38). This mira- 
cle is plainly distinguished from the feeding of the 
four thousand, since Matthew and Mark, who narrate 
the latter, give many different details, and in a sub- 
sequent conversation emphasize these differences. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 30.—7he apostles: Thus termed by Mark 
only here.—Gather themselves: They had gone out 
in parties of two; hence returned from different 
quarters, probably at intervals.—7Zo/d him: Sent 
out by him, they report to him. Verses 
12, 13 imply considerable success. 

Verse 31.— Ye yourselves: Ye alone. 








ohn 6 : 4), at : 


As this is the only miracle narrated in all . 


SE ae Ne EE ee we Oe 
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heaven: Preliminary to the blessing.—He dlessed: 
Asked a blessing, or — thanks(John). Edersheim 

ives this form : ** Blessed art thou, Jehovah our 

od, King of the world, who causes to come forth 
bread from the earth."—Gave; More exactly, ‘‘ kept 
giving.” The change of tense, in four out of six ac- 
counts, indicates that the loaves multiplied in our 
Lord’s hands.—And the two fishes: John, *‘as much 
as they would.” The four principal acts in the dis- 
tribution of the bread are mentioned in the accounts 
of the Lord’s Supper. 

Verse 43.—And they took up; At our Lord’s com- 


ott 
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mand (John).—Broken Pc : The clean *‘ broken 
pieces,”’ as they came from our Lord’s hands ; not 


crumbs, or “fragments,” in the modern sense.— 
Twelue basketfuls: There is a curious variety in 
the Greek, in referring to this incident, but all the 
amounts agree substantially. 

Verse 44.—Five thousand men: Matthew adds, 
‘*besides women and children.” - How little the mul- 
titude understood the real significance of the miracle 
appears from the discourse which followed at Caper- 
naum (John 6 ;: 22-71), 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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The Bread-Giver and Its Distributor 


By Alexander 


HE apostles came back from their mission, eager 
to tell Jesus of their doings, and, no doubt, botie 
excited and wearied. Their return seems to 

have coincided with an unusual buzz of visitors to 
Jesus, perhaps the result of their ministry, and pos- 
sibly with some half-formed notion of getting Jesus 
to lead them in rebellion against Rome. erod’s 
suspicions were also aroused as to this John redi- 
vivus. Thus a threefold motive led him to cross the 
lake,—tender care for the Twelve, the wish to damp 
down impure enthusiasm, and a prudent hiding from 
Herod's animosity. The wom Mew probably 
gFeter’s, which had already been His s polit, left the 
western shore, and the crowd watched how it would 
steer, and as soon as they saw its course, set off 
round the head of the lake so as to be ready to meet 
it on the other side. Their unmannerly eagerness 


McLaren, D.D. 


evidently designs to complete the ye gs asf narra- 
tive, and his addition is valuable, as s ng how 
Jesus cared for the bodily as well as the spiritual 
needs of these shepherdless sheep, and did not need 
others to suggest to him ** what he should do.” He 
dro the seed of that question in Philip's mind, 
and it was wing all day. The disciples’ sugges- 
tion to him in the late afternoon clearly has reference 
to his morning question, for whereas he had asked 
‘* Whence are we to buy bread ?”’ they make a counter- 
proposal to send the people away that they may 
‘**buy ¢hemselves somewhat to eat.” They in effect 
said: ‘‘ It is their business to provide for themselves, 
not ours to spend what little we have in buying food 
for them.” Their naming the same sum as Philip 
had named in the morning sounds as.if he had been 
talking to them and told them his estimate, or it may 
be that ‘‘ two hundred pennyworth ” was 
the sum total of their collective purchas- 
ing ability. Was thirty-five dollars all 





—A desert place: An uninhabited spot, 
not a ‘‘desert” in the modern sense.— 
Rest a while: After their preaching 
tour. Notice our Lord’s care for his dis- 
ciples. Mark refers oftenest to such 
withdrawals. Matthew (14: 13) adds 
another reason ; namely, the news of 
the death of John.—Many coming and 
going: Pilgrims to the Passover prob- 
ably enlarged the crowd. 
erse 32.—/n the boat: To the north- 
eastern shore.—A part; Not ‘‘pri- 
vately,” but by themselves. 
Verse 33.—And the people saw them 
going: The better attested reading 
omits ‘‘ multitudes”; but it is neces- 
sary to supply the subject in English. 
Other various readings occur, which are 
properly rendered by the Revisers.—On 
foot: Or, ‘*by land.” The former is 
the literal sense, but among a maritime 
people, like the Greeks, the usual con- 
trast would be between ‘‘ by sea” and 
‘by land.”"—Outwent them: The crowd 
could readily pass round the head of the 
lake before the boat reached the other 








that they could muster among them ? 
But more > nage the sum was named 
both by P “4 in the morning and by 
the others in the evening as the result of 
a rough calculation, and as far beyond 
their means. tie ‘ % 

The short dialogue between Jesus and 
the disciples is very remarkable, and 
singularly unlike his usual procedure, 
inasmuch as it is plainly intended to 
excite their expectations, of some mira- 
culous exercise of his power. He was 
not wont to sound a trumpet before his 
miracles, but this once he did so; and 
one reason for doing so was the symbol- 
ical aspect of this miracle, which he set 
forth at length next day in the great dis- 
course at Capernaum. He is the bread 
as well as the bread-giver, and that bread 
the Twelve were to carry, not to five 
thousand, but to the world. Their ex- 
perience on that evening was a precious 
part of their training, and a precious part 
of that experience was this little dia- 
logue. It has two parts,—an apparently 
impossible command with the answer of 








side. 

Verse 34.— Went forth: Either from 
the boat, or from the highland (*‘* moun- 
tain,” John 6: 3).—Had compassion: 
Hence he ‘‘ healed their sick” (Matthew, 
so Luke).—Sécep not having a shep- 
herd: Peculiar to Mark, but compare 
Matthew 9 : 36.—Began to teach: The next verse 
implies that he continued teaching for some time. 

Verse 35.—Now far es : os the first 
evening, as it was called, after 3 P. M.—Azs disci- 
ples came unto him: The conversation with Philip 
(John 6: 5-7) probably preceded.—7he day is now 
ar spent: atthew, ‘tthe time is already past,” 
probably the evening meal time, earlier then than 
now. 

Verse 37.—Give ye them to eat: “ Ye" is emphatic. 
—Two hundred shillings’ worth: The coin is a 
Roman denarius, one sixth of a dollar in value, but 
then of greater purchasing power, and the wages for 
a day’s labor. Probably the disciples had not so 
much money with them. John also mentions this 
sum. 

Verse 38.—How many loaves have ye? This must 
have preceded the report of Andrew (John 6: 8, 9).— 
Five, and two fishes: Flat cakes of barley (John), 
the cheaper bread of that time. 

Verse 39.—And he commanded: So all the ac- 
counts.— Sit down : Greek, ‘‘ recline,” the usual posi- 
tion at meals.--By ene : See verse 40.— Upon 
the green grass: Jo n — “There was much 
grass in the place.” At the passover season the 
gtass would still be green. 

Verse 40.—/n ranks: Peculiar to Mark.—ABy hun- 
dreds, and by fifties: Luke, *‘ about fifty each." 
There was no confusien. The tractableness of such 
a crowd is an evidence of the personal power of 
Jesus. 

Verse 41.—And he took: Literally, “taking.” A 
significant part of the miracle.—Looking up to 
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had no regard for Jesus’ evident wishes, and no con- 
sideration for his need of repose. The crowd is a 
cruel taskmaster, and works its favorites to death. 
‘* Popularity” is slavery. Among all that jostling 
crowd, was there one drawn by an attraction which 
Jesus could be pleased with? Probably not. 

The distance to be run was short, and the runners’ 
pace was faster than the boat’s progress by oar or 
sail, so when Jesus ‘‘came forth” from it, he ‘saw 
a great multitude,” and knew that his design to get 
brief repose in solitude was once more balked. How 
beautiful it is—and what a rebuke to us—that no 
movement of impatience or annoyance disturbed his 
quick-springing compassion! -In the people’s rush 
round the lake, he saw a sign of their craving. for 
guidance and their need of it. Impure, and to him 
personally at the moment disappointing, as their 
ignorant enthusiasm was, it was pathetic, and ap- 
pealed to his heart as the good Shepherd. If a sheep 
wishes him to guide and care for it, he will not shut 
his heart against the wish, however it may be debased 
with much dross. So all that day, which he had de- 
signed to have spent in calm silence and solitude, was 
unhesitatingly sacrified to ‘‘teaching them many 
things,” and both he and they once more ‘‘had no 
leisure so much as to eat.” 

According to the three Synoptic Gospels, the food 
question was raised first by the disciples, towards the 
close of the long day of teaching. The Fourth Gos- 
pel supplements their account—and to supplement is 
not to contradict—by the information~that’ much 
earlier in the day Jesus had raised it by‘his question 
to Philip. This is one of the instances in which John 
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‘*common sense,” and a question as to 
the disciples’ resources, with their report 
of these which apparently justified their 
preceding command. 
Matthew supplies a word from Jesus at 
the close which turned ludicrous insuffi- 
ciency into adequacy, —‘‘ Bring them 
hither unto me.” 

‘*Give ye them to eat” must have perplexed the 
Twelve. It sounded like an ironical jest, but Jesus 
was not in the habit. of such speech, and no doubt 
there was that in his look and tone which made them 
take his words seriously and answer them accord- 
ingly. He desired to bring home to them that in 
some way the needs of that great crowd were their 
concern, and that, in some way beyond the vision of 
sense, they had resources which could supply these. 
And does not*that command press on us, too? 

The demand did not create the ry on that 
evening, for Jesus had resolved to f the crowd 
long before they were hungry. Nor do men know 
what it is that they need to feed their souls, but, 
blessed be God, Christ’s supply comes before we feel 
our need, and his grace ‘‘tarrieth not for man, nor 
waiteth for the sons of men.” This bread is offered 


- to all, and some men do not know that they are hun- 


y tillit excites their appetite. The church collect- 
ively and Christians individually have the bread 
which men are ignorantly seeking in many wrong 
places and ways. As another evangelist reports this 
word of Jesus: ‘‘ they need not depart.” It is sad to 
see men wandering dispersedly away from disciples 
and their Lord into ‘‘ the country and villages round 
about,” —- what can be found only in Jesus, 
and sadder still that the church has so often ui- 
esced in their departure, and supposed that it could 
not meet their needs. Jesus has in himself all that 
men need, and all that they desire when they read 
their desires rightly; and by virtue of his servants 
keeping near to him. and receiving of his fulness, they 
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(Mark 6 : 30-44) 


become uate to meet the cravings of all men by 
holding f the word of life. 

Christ sent the be’ as to take stock of their re- 
sources that they might learn how little they had, 
and so be driven back on trust in his power. One 
loaf for a thousand, and one fish for twenty-five 
hundred! The numerical di jon was stagger- 
ing enough, but that between the church’s power 
from the point of view of sense and the church's task 
is still ter. Philip and Andrew went in for 
statistics, and their descendants nowadays can easily 
demonstrate the absurdity of the missionary enter- 
prise. But all calculations that leave Christ out of 
the reckoning omit the chief item, and are bound to 
show a wrong answer. ‘‘ Bring them hither to me.” 
Ah, that changes everything. Five loaves and two 
fishes were ridiculously insufficient, but five loaves 
and two fishes and Christ were more than enough. 

If the Twelve had argued that the slenderness of 
their store clearly excused them from obeying Christ's 
command, they would have done just what many of 
us do. We are too = to say, ‘‘I am not gifted or at 
leisure, and I feel that my incapacity exempts me 
from this or that piece of work.” e are like un- 
willing conscripts who make much of some physical 
defect, or sometimes even go so far as to cause one 
in order to escape service in the ranks. But the 
true result of a sense of insufficiency is not to war- 
rant us in shirking Christ’s command, but to drive 
us to him to make us “ sufficient for these things.’’ 

After all this preparation comes the miracle, which 
had been in Christ’s mind all day. Mark’s informant 
had the scene stamped on his memory, and repro- 
duces it with singular picturesqueness and vividness. 
He likens the ordered hundreds and fifties, into 
which the disciples marshalled the crowd, to garden 
parterres, bordered by the ‘‘ much grass that was in 
the place.” What silent—or, perhaps, talkative— 
expectation must have thrilled the people as they lay 
down in their ranks! The guests were seated, but 
where was the feast? 

No doubt there were scoffers who jeered at the 
whole thing, but there would be some whose rudi- 
mentary faith was increased, and all would be watch- 
ing for what Jesus would do next. ‘He tgok the 
loaves,” and his touch made them “ bread enough 


and to spare”’; ‘‘ looking up to heaven, he blessed,” - 


by the look indicating his conscious union with the 
Father in the miracle, and by the word of blessing 
endowing the meager store with virtue from himself: 
‘‘and brake the loaves and gave to the disciples to 
set before them,” thus giving them’ back their own 
store, and devolving on them the task—the blessed 
task—of distribution. We do not know at what point 
the miraculous multiplication was effected, but it 
was clearly at some point while the loaves were in 
Christ’s hands. As the disciples kept coming back 
time after time with their hands empty, they found 
his still as full as at the beginning. He gave, and 
after all giving, he had as much still to bestow as at 
first. There is no exhausting his gifts. 

But note that Jesus, though he could as well have 
ereated bread for the multitudes as have multiplied 
the loaves, preferred to use the disciples’ poor store, 
and also chose to make them the dispensers of the 
food, thereby teaching us that we are to be his in- 
struments and fellow-workers. Let us reckon it as 
our chiefest honor that he does so, and see that we 
live thankfully recognizing and gladly discharging 
our high calling’ 

‘‘ They took up broken pieces twelve basketfuls.” 
So each who had helped in distributing had a basket- 
ful to himself, and in it at least as much as, and 
probably much more than, the five loaves and two 
fishes. ‘‘ There is that scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth.” Much so-called Christian work may rob 
the doer of his own share of the bread of life, but 
there is something wrong in its manner or its motive 
if it'does not rather increase his faith and love, his 
knowledge and possession of his Saviour. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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That bread is best stored that is most freely shared. 
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The Journeys of Jesus 
By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


‘* A ND when Jesus had crossed over again in the 
boat unto the otherside.”” Mark the return 
from Gergesa to Capernaum parallel to jour- 

ney No. 24, and number it 25. Arriving at Caper- 

naum, Jesus was met by the multitude. Among 
those who came to him was the ruler of the syna- 
gogue, Jairus, whose daughter Christ raised. The 

aster also at this time healed the suffering woman, 
restored the sight of two blind men, and drove out 
the evil spirit from the dumb man. 

‘And coming into his own country” (Matthew), 
This statement indicates the twenty-sixth journey, 
that from Capernaum to Nazareth, and one reversed 
from journey No. 16. The same road had to be tra- 


versed, but on the incline rather than on the decline 
the ascent from the plain of Gennesaret to Nazareth 
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being fifteen hundred feet in a distance of eighteen 
miles. 


At Nazareth Jesus could ‘‘ do no mighty work, save 
that he laid his hands upon a few sick folk.” After 
this, his second rejection at Nazareth, he made an- 
other tour, his third, in Galilee. This preaching and 
healing tour was concluded by the return to Caper 
naum. Draw a semi-circular line in square 4 C from 
Nazareth to Capernaum, numbering it 27. 

The return to Capernaum was soon followed 
by another lake journey, that to Bethsaida, now 
generally identified with the modern Et Tell, situ- 
ated east of the river Jordan as it flows into the Sea 
of Galilee. Et Tell is two miles northeast of the 
mouth of the Jordan, or six miles from Capernaum. 
Trace this journey of Jesus from Capernaum to Beth- 
saida, numbering it 28. The multitude, walking 
along the upper shore of the lake, had followed Jesus 
to Bethsaida. 
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The Illustration 





‘* A ND tHe PropLe SAW THEM GOING, AND MANY 
KNEW THEM, AND THEY RAN TOGETHER THERE 
on Foor” (v. 33).—A celebrity of northern 

Lebanon recently came south to take home his bride. 


In starting on the return journe 
numbered about one hundred, but in the course of 
eight hours’ progress northward people from the vil- 
lages adjacent to the road saw them going, knew 
them, ran to them both on foot and on horseback, 
and joined them. A few outwent them, as if the 
report had gone forth, ‘‘ Behold, the bridegroom !” 
(Matt. 25: 6). When the wedding party arrived 
their original number had increased a hundredfold, 
and an estimated number of ten thousand were fed. 
The large stock which the bridegroom had laid in 
was augmented by further buying and borrowing on 
a large scale. 

‘* AND HE TOOK THE FIVE le VES... AND LOOKING 
uP TO HEAVEN, HE BLESSED, AND BRAKE THE LOAvEs” 
¢v. 41) At ten o'clock (two hours before sunset) on 
the 24th of December, 24th of March, and sth of 
August, and probably on a dozen other days in the 
year, the Eastern Orthodox Church in every town 
and village holds a service commemorative of the 
feeding of the five thousand. A portable wooden 
altar or table is placed a few yards to the east of the 
ordinary altar. Five fiat loaves, the offering of a 

rivileged family in the village, are placed on the 
ormer. Three small vessels, containing oil, wine, 
and wheat respectively, are put beside the loaves, 
which are surmounted by a candlestick holding five 
tapers. The priests then don their robes, and pro- 
ceed with the consecration’ service, from which I 
quote the following: ‘‘Also we implore for mercy, 
peace and health and salvation to the slaves of God, 
who offer this holy Corban. We implore that they be 
remembered of God. We pray for their prosperity 
and also for forgiveness, apd rest to their dead [de- 
ceased friends}. . Lord Christ our God, who 
blessedst the five loaves in the desert, and of them 
satisfiedst five thousand, bless thou these breads 
and the wheat, the wine and the oil, and increase 
them in this city and the whole world, and sanctify 
the faithful who receive them in faith, because thou 
art he who blessest and sanctifiest all things, O 
Christ our God, and unto thee we give glory with 
thy Father, who is without beginning, and thy most 
Holy Spirit.” Three of the loaves are the priest's 
portion. The fourth is broken up and distributed 
among the congregation, but the fifth is returned to 
the family making the offering. 
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Round-Table 


the wedding party 





NE dollar for every anecdotal lesson illustration 
that can be used in the Times, and two dollars 
for the Jes/ illustration used for each week's 

lesson,—such is the offer which is making the 
‘Round Table” one of the most interesting and 
valued features of the Times. All readers are in- 
vited to assist in the conduct of this mutual depart- 
ment. The date on which illustrations are due is 
shown by this calendar: 


t. July 1.—Jesus and the Children . . Matt. 18: 1-14. Due May 19 
2. “ §8.—The Duty of Forgiveness . Matt. 18:21-25. “ « @ 
3. ‘* 15.—The Good Samaritan. . . Luke 10: 25-37. ““ June 2 
4 “ 22,—Jesus Teaching How to 
ae . « skebesrscssy *§ 9 
5 ‘ 29.—Jesus Dines With a Pharisee 
Luke 14: 1-74. “ “ 16 
6. Aug. s.—False Excuses... . . Luke 1g: 15-24. “ “ 23 
7- ‘* 12.—The Parable of the Two 
_, eee ee -. SeRergi:iee. 8S OS Um 
8. “ x19.—The Judge, the Pharisee, ¥ 
and the Publican . . . Luke 18: 1-14. “ July 7 
9. “ 26.—Feeding the Five Thousand 
Maik6:90-49. “ ~* ‘34 
10. Sept. 2.—Bartimaeus and Zacchaeus 
Luke 18: 35to19:10. “ “ a 
1x, “ 9g.—Jesus Enters Jerusalem in 
. are Mtesaay © ~~ @ 
12. “* x6.—Jesus Silences the Pharisees 
and Sadducees . . . Mark 12: 13-27. “. Aug. 4 
ik SS Gi ee es ais 5 Wie a es ae kt we 4 SS a 
14. ‘ 30.—Temperance Lesson . Gal.s5:15-26; 6:7-8. “ “ 438 


Starving to Death While Eating 


M* FATHER giveth you the true bread from 
heaven (Golden Text). Bishop Spellmeyer 
relates this incident : ‘‘ A party of engineers 
became lost in the forest in the heart of Africa, and 
when their supply of food was exhausted they found 
some berries which seemed to perfectly satisfy the 
appetite. They ate them for several days, but be- 
came weaker and weaker, and one after another died, 
until, when help came, there was only one left to tell 
the sad story. He still had some of the berries, but 
when they were analyzed they were found to be ab- 
solutely valueless as a food. While their appetites 
were satisfied they were actually starving to death. 


Many people are like that,—perfectly satisfied to 
starve their higher nature on food which is of no 
value, while they might feast on the ‘‘ true bread from 
heaven.’’—/da A. Zownsend, Columbus, Ohio. 


When HK Cannot Be Done 


But he answered... , Give ye them to eat (v. 37). 
The old story goes that Napoleon in pursuing an 
enemy once came to a stream, the bridge over which 
was hopelessly in flames. Napoleon called his engi- 
neer with the command that the stream be measured 
instantly. The engineer protested that his instru- 
ments were miles in the rear, Napoleon repeated his 
command, Under the inspiration of a leader who 
dared ask for the impossible, the engineer walked to 
the water's edge, drew down the visor of his cap 
until it was in line with the farther edge of the 
stream, turned stiffly upon his heel, noticed where 
the liue running from the eye along the rim of the 
visor would strike the ground, paced off the distance 
and reported. Napoleon promoted him. Whether 
the story be true or not, it hints the way Christ 
blesses men for meeting impossible demands.— /%e 
Rev. William ]. Hart, Eariville, N.Y. From The 
Sunday School Journal. The prize for this week is 
awarded to this incident. 


The Arabs’ Custom in Feeding Their Guests 

He answered and said unto them, Give ye them 
to eat (v. 37). A great many Arabs and Bed’ween 
haunt the places to the east of Mt. Lebanon. Many 
families, and sometimes tribes, are occasionally seen 
passing through Lebanon from one place to another. 
That they are extremely hospitable is well-known. 
This is the way they treat their guests. The shaykh, 
or head of the tribe, must have a large tent which 
corresponds to the city hotel, because every guest 
that calls on any member of 'the tribe must be re- 
ceived there. Strangers are received by the sheikh, 
but not fed by him. Even if they should exceed a 
hundred in number, ina few minutes after their ar- 
rival they will be provided with all the food neces- 
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sary. Every one in the tribe must help in brin ng 
that about. One aula bread, another rice, a thi 

water, and so forth. hen the visitors sit down on 
the grass of rows and begin their meal. The fork, 


spoon, and knife are all in one—the hand. Itis not 
something rare in Syria to see lar, companies 
seated on the grass in the open air and taking their 


lunch. That often takes place on great occasions, 
such as wedding days, great feasts, etc.—PAi/lip 
Rhatri Hitty, Beyrout, Sug-el-Ghurb, Syria. 


The Woman Who Helped Only One 


And he saith unto them, How many loaves have ye ? 
goand see. And when they knew, they say, Five,and 
two fishes (v. 38). Many years ago, an invalid lady, 
whose home was in the country, visited a large city 
near which she lived, on a sultry summer day. She 
had business in some of the smaller streets and alleys, 
and was appalled at the number of pale, puny, and 
sick babies in their mothers’ arms who were literally 
dying for a breath of fresh air. What could she do? 
‘*I can not save all,” she said, ‘‘but I can save one. 
There is room for a mother and her child at my 
home.” She took the one mother and her child to 
her country home, and kept them fora fortnight, and 
then took them home and oe htothers. Her neigh- 
bors followed her example. The next summer the 
number of children entertained amounted to hun- 
dreds ; and the next thousands. Another woman 
who lived in the city could not give a cent, but she 
wrote of the work. It was published in a New York 
eres. A woman of wealth read the article, and sent 

he editor a thousand dollars with the request that a 

fund should be opened for this noble purpose. The 
fresh air charity was the result. It all grew out cf 
the little deed of the woman who took care of ome.— 
The Rev. Park Hays Miller, St. Louis, Mo. From 
Forward 


A Boy’s Load of Bricks 


And he took the five loaves ana the two fishes 
(v. 41).. These were ne by a lad. In Roches- 
ter, New York, was a church called the * Brick 
Church” because it was the first church built of brick 
in that city. It was not large enough, and many 
meetings were held to discuss the building of a new 
one, © one seemed ready to do his part. Early 
one morning the pastor’s door bell rang loudly: There 
stood a little fellow with a wheelbarrow containing 
two bricks which he said he had brought to build the 
new church with. After breakfast the pastor went 
down the street and told one after another of his people 
as he met them that the church would be built, and 
that the first load of bricks was already on the ground. 
The ple took cortege, and a large and beautiful 
church was erected. It was a little thing for the lad 
to offer his two bricks, but God was honored. The 
loan of a book made Carey a missionary. A few 
earnest words led Moody to the foot of the cross,— 
Mrs. E. George, Onarga, Lllinois. 


What Brussels Would Have Wasted 

And they took up broken pieces, twelve basketfuls, 
and also of the fishes (v. 43). Some time ago the 
children of the public schools of Brussels, Belgium, 
were requested by their teachers to gather up all the 
waste and apparently useless articles that they could 
find on their way to and from school, and to deliver 
them to their respective teachers, The work of col- 
lecting went on for eight months. The result was 
astonishing : t,925 pounds of tin foil rewarded the 
children’s efforts, 1,200 
pounds of bottle capsules, and old paint tubes, that 
in the aggregate weighed 220 pounds, But it was 
when the articles were disposed of, and the money 
applied to usefui objects, that the full force of this 
economy was manifest. The proceeds completely 
clothed five hundred poor children, and sent ninety 
invalid children to recuperation colonies, and there 
was a goodly balance left-to be distributed among 
the sick poor of the city.—Mrs. M. E. Sawyer, Car- 
fisle, Pa. From The Outlook. 
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The worst presumption ts that which sets limits 
fo God's power with our possessions. 
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The Lesson in Everyday Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


‘Reo ye yourselves apart into a desert place, 

and rest a while(v. 31). ‘* Leisure can always 

be found by persons who know how to employ 

their time; those who lack time are the people who 

do nothing.” Leisure is not idleness. The wise are 
never less idle than when at leisure. 

He had compassion on them, because they were as 
a not having a shepherd (34). The best game of 
my boyhood was ‘follow the leader.”” Where that 
leader went, we had to go. If he climbed a tree, or 
jumped a wide creek, or plunged into the Owasco out- 
et when the ice-cakes were still running (which he 
once did), it was our business to follow or be over- 
whelmed with scorn. Good discipline, that, for sol- 
dier boys who have to climb over barricades, behind 


unds of metal scraps, 4,400 
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their captains, or for apostles who have to follow 
their Master to the cross! 

Give ye them to eat (v. 37). Nothing in the whole 
economy of nature is more mysterious than the 
cry | of man to give what he does not possess. Do 
not think that I am holding out the hope that Sun- 
day-school teachers can impart totheir pupils a lesson 
which they have not learned! Too many pitiful fail- 
ures have been scored in that attempt. And yet 
nothing is more sure than that we get by giving, 
learn ef teaching. Many a great philanthropist has 
testified that when he began to give, he substantially 
had, nothing which he could spare. They have been 
tapping the maple-trees this year, and I venture 
to say that every one of them groans when the sharp 
auger pierces his trunk: ‘‘Oh! oh! do not take any 
of my sap! I haven't a drop to spare!” But, all the 
same, his leaves are as fresh and n as if the 
farmer had not taken it away by the bucketful. 

And looking up to heaven, he blessed, and brake 
... and gave (v. 41). ~ Who has fot sat at tables 
where the simplest fare produced effects upon our 
bodies, souls, and spirits far beyond its physical 
one: Something in the atmosphere of the 

ouse, and in the hospitality of the host, has given it 
a mysterious quality. And who has not heard a 
‘* blessing ” impl upon a supper of nothing more 
elaborate than bread and milk with baked apples, 
when it seemed as if those simple articles had sud- 
denly become ambrosia? Yes, something sacred is 
imparted by the spirits of good people and of God, 
even to the material things of life. 

And they took up broken pieces, twelve basketfuls 
(v. 43). nd put them to some good use, no doubt. 
Great is the lesson of the fragment. More fortunes 
are made out of ‘‘ by-products ” to-day than out of 
the original substance of which they were once only 
the ‘‘tailings.” It has been said a thousand times 
that a French family could live handsomely-on the 
waste that is thrown out at the back door by an 
American family. Waste is a crime as well as a 
blunder. If the good angels of our better natures 
should only be permitted .to gather up the pennies 
and dollars that we literally ‘* throw to the dogs” in 
a single year, and devote them to philanthropic and 
missionary enterprises, more progress would be 
made than in a decade of the so-called ‘‘ benevo- 
lences’’ which we squeeze out of the reluctant jaws 
of our Sunday pocket-books. 

CIncinnaTI, OHIO, - 


Counting our penntes often conceals his power. 
me 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Some Lessons for Us All 


1. Tell Jesus Alike of Triumphs and of Troubles : 

They told him all things (30). 
They went and told Jesus (Matt. 14 : 12). 
The seventy returned with joy, saying (Luke to : 17-20). 
Called into the fellowship of. . . tomm (1 Cor. 1 : 9). 
2. Pind a Quiet Meeting-Place with Jesus : 

Come ye yourselves apart... and rest (3, 32). 
Enter into thine inner chamber (Matt. 6 : 6). 
Gathered... in my. name, there am I ( Matt. 18 : 20). 
He... . shut the door, .. . and prayed (2 Kings 4 : 33). 
3- Poliow After Jesus, and Find Him, ro Matter How Diffi- 

cult the Road : 


They ran together there on foct (33). 
Seek ye Jehovah while he may be found (Isa. 55 : 6). 
Deny himself, and take up his cross (Matt. 16 : 24). 
Strive to enter... the narrow door (Luke 13 : 24). 
Learn from Jesus. We Have His Word, and May be 
Taught by his Spirit : : 
Began to teach them many things (34). 
Thy words were found... I did eat them (Jer. 15 : 16). 
Let the word of Christ dwell in you (Col. 3 : 16). 
The Holy Spirit. . . shall teach you (John 14 : 26). 
s- Trust in Jesus for Every Need, Temporal and Spiritual : 
Give ye them to eat (35-37). 
Be not anxious... what ye shall eat (Matt. 6 : 25). 
In nothing be anxious (Phil. 4 : 6, 7). 
God shall supply every need of yours (Phil. 4 : 19). 
6. oes on the Bread which Jesus Supplies, and Give it to 


He blessed, and brake... and he gave (38-44). 
I am the bread of life (John 6 : 35). 
Eateth my flesh... abideth in me (John 6:56). ~ 
Thirst... come unto me and drink (John 7 : 37). 


% 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
isa oo of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. or particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 


Monday.—Mark 6 : 30-44 . -. Feeding the five thousand 
Tuesday.—John6:5-14. ....:...... Auseful lad 
Wednesday.— Matt. 15 : 32-99. . 2... Four thousand fed 
Thursday.—Mark 8 : 14-21 . . .....-.. . -Areminder 
Friday.—Exod. 16: 11-18 ....... Bread from heaven 
Saturday.—J ohn 6 : 24-34. . . ... 4... . The true bread 
Sunday.—John6:41-5t. ........ . Living bread 
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There are too many preaching agriculture to 
people who need tired 
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MAY 12, 1906 


From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


N A LESSON so familiar as this the superin- 
tendent will be very likely to see much the same 
truths that the teachers will emphasize in the 

classes. If he intends to review the lesson, then he 
will want to be quite sure that he knows, in advance, 
by means of a teachers’-meeting, what general direc- 
tion the teaching will follow. Otherwise he cannot 
review. But if he does not seek to review, preferrin 

rather to give added light on the lesson, then he wi 

need to study the lesson from standpoints of import- 
ance, and yet not the standpoints kel to be taken 
by the teachers as he knows them. It is tiresome to 
a school to sit through a superintendent’s address 
which gives nothing not prypicnry A te in the classes, 

One thought which may not be emphasized in the 
classes arises from Jesus’ willingness to turn aside 
from the resting-time that he had sought with his 
disciples to serve the crowd. Weary as he was, he 
‘‘came forth” because that crowd One to his 
shepherd-love. How many times we hold back from 
putaes | others because we are too tired, because we 
had planned otherwise, because it would be a tax 
upon us just then! 

Jesus taxed himself to the uttermost. Not he, but 
his work, his mission, his Father’s will, the needs of 
others, must be his first consideration. And in this 
his often weary disciples found it hard to follow him. 
So may we expect to find it hard, and let us be grate- 
ful for that. 

After the lesson has been taught in the classes, 
there remain more than twelve basketfuls of truth 
which the school might gather up. How a lesson 
like this grows from a few verses to a wealth of 
truth! 

Sketch three baskets on the board, and ask the 
school to give you three thoughts gathered up from 
the study of the day. Only time for three. Nine 
more could easily be filled. Then write on each bas- 
ket a thought. Over all write in red chalk what you 
would like to set down as your thought: ‘‘ Others 
First.8@ The blackboard wilt then do some talking 
while you sing a closing hymn. ‘ 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Superintendent’s Lantern 


Note.—The lantern-slides mentioned in the following paragraph 
may be ordered from regular dealers, or, if more convenient, an r 
for the purchase of any of these slides may be. sent to The Sunday 
School Times Company. seam f dealers ren. lantern-slides for a smail 
sum, but orders for rental should not be sent ‘o The Sunday School 
Times Company. Most of che slides mentiored are carried in stock 
by regular dealers. ’ 


The present lesson follows closely upon that of last Sunday, 
and illustrative material must largely be gathered within the 
range of the lesson passage. “Oriental Boys and Baskets "’ 
are shown in The Sunday School Times Lesson Picture. The 
central event of the lesson has been several times pictured, 
notably by Tissot, ‘‘ The Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes,"’ 
and by Murillo, ‘* Christ Feeding the Multitude.’’ 
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A child's hand can carry to Christ more than an 
army could carry for themselves. 


Pet 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 
‘*]T need thee every hour.”’ Psalm 136: 1, 2, 12, 13. 
‘*Look from the sphere of endless (203: 1, 2, 10, 1%. 292: 
day.”’ I, 2 
‘Jesus, lover of my soul."’ Psalm 146 : 3-6. 
*‘ Jesus calls us o'er the tumult."’ (217: 4-6. 316 : 3-6.) 
‘*Lord, I hear of showers of bless- Psalm 78 : 16-20. 
ing."’ (107 : 8-10. 158 : 8-10.) 
Be «ne loves me! this I know.” Psalm 107 : 1-6. 
‘*Nearer, my God, to thee.”’ (155: 1-5. 220: 1-6.) 
“Bread of the world, in mercy Psalm 65 : 9-13. 
broken.”’ (85:1, 2 4128:2, 3.) 


The more men know of God's wealth the less they 
are inclined to waste. 


The Perkins Home Letters 


Mrs. Perkins says she sees miracles 
performed day by day all around her 


Dear Jim: Mapte VALtey, Friday. 


I’ve heard of folks now and then who had a 
good deal of trouble believing such wonderful mira- 
cles as this one, which tells about feeding all those 

ople with five loaves and two fishes, and then 
aving a plenty left over. 
have trouble believing a thing like that. 
Idon’t. First of all, I believe the Bible right through, 
anyway. I don’t reckon I could believe part of it, 
and refuse to believe the rest. I wouldn't like to set 
myself up as knowing which is true and which isn’t, 
—if so be it isn’t alltrue. Yet some people seem to 


Well, now, 


think they can say, ‘‘This is true; and this isn’t.” 


Some people seem to | 

















orem 











LESSON FOR MAY 27 (Mark 6: 30-44) 


Now if God had made me really as wise as these folks 
think they are, I'd feel like accepting all his.works as 
being right and true. To cast doubt on his other 
creations would make me lose faith in myself, for 
God is the author of his revealed word, and he’s my 
Creator, too. ‘ ; : 

But then again folks who don’t believe in miracles 
surely don’t have their eyes open. When God takes 
a poor, stony, rebellious heart out of a man, and 
makes him all over into a creature with the love of 
Jesus in him, I do think that’s about as supernatural 
a thing as ever happened. Certainly I’ve never 
found any law of nature that will explain that. But 
then I haven't studied in the books like you, and 
perhaps I don’t know. I've lived on the farm so long 
that I don’t know much about things outside my own 
life. But nobody I ever met knows how to make a 
crab-apple tree bear golden pippins over night. Now 


when a life has been all soured with sin, and in the~ 


time that takes to tell it it is filled with the love of 
Jesus Christ, it seems to me that’s a miracle. And 
after I got through thinking about a few cases like 
that, which — right along, those other miracles 
seem right small. 

I guess when Jesus fed those hungry people he 
wanted to teach that he would always be able to 
satisfy everybody whose soul was hungry for spir- 
itual food. That’s a wonderful thought about God’s 
gifts. Nobody needs to go without them because 
somebody else needs them too. There’s always 
enough to go around. If we go hungry for God’s 
best gifts from heaven it’s because we won't help 
ourselves to the feast that’s always ready. You and 
I often half starve ourselves too,—now don’t we? 

Your loving Ma 
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Yet Another Day 


A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 
May 21 to 27 


MON.—My Father, look back upon the past in pity. For- 
give the broken vows, the unfinished work, the lukewarm de- 
sire after truth. May I repent of my sin! Help me to lift my 
eyes to the hills, and with renewed devotion follow my Lord. 


TUEsS.—My Father, help me to grow in knowledge of thee 
through Jesus Christ. May I see new beauties in him while I 
go about my common work! May I catch new glimpses of 
him in my ordinary tasks ! 

WED.—My Lord, forgive what is faulty in the past, and 
bless what has been true! May all my best vows be renewed ! 
May broken purposes be taken up again! May the end be 
oe than the beginning, and may the evening filled with 
ight! 

THURS.—My Lord, may I be lifted into the heavenly places 
to-day! May I feel the power of the eternal! May the tran- 
sient be kept in subjection, and may I experience the glory of 
the immortal life ! 


FRI.—Mighty God, may the sense of my own weakness be 
swallowed up in the sense of thy power! May I measure my 
foes, not by my own impotence, but by the majesty of thy 
grace! May I be more than conqueror through Christ ! 


SAT.—My Father, prepare me for this day's life. May the 
unexpected not throw me into panic! May nothing disturb 
my faith! May I rest in the Lord and wait patiently for him ! 
May all things work for good ! 


SUN.—Spirit of all good, I pray that all who have influence 
in my country may have the gift of thy gracious illumination. 
Light up the minds of all who are powerful with their pen, 
and may their words be winged with elevating and sanctifying 
power ! 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
General Thought: 


ONDERFUL 
ORDS AND OF 
ORKS 


Lesson Story: The Wonderful Feeding of the Mul- 
titude. 


Lesson Teaching: God Supplies our Needs, and 
Blesses our Gifts to Help Others. 


INTRODUCTION, 


How many like picnics? Pretty soon we will enjoy 
the ride to our Sunday-school picnic, the pretty coun- 
try, the games and all the fun, and what else ——? 
Of course, the picnic dinner, Who brings that? 
What a pile of baskets full of all sorts of nice things! 
Suppose the crowd came, but no dinner, how would 
you feel then ? 

Once, a long time ago, a great company of people 
spent the day by the seashore, but didn’t carry food. 
They were fed in such a wonderful way that the 
story is told by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John (the 
only miracle recorded in all the gospels). It seems 
strange that so many F ania came without food, but 
this ‘is how it happened. 














REVIEW. 


‘When the disciples ett wring about the death of 
John the Baptist, he wanted to be alone with them 
to ask about it and the work they had been doing for 
him. ‘There was‘no chance in Capernaum, because 
the people crowded to hear him speak or to brin 
sick friends to be healed, so they couldn't even fin 
time to eat. Jesus said: ‘‘Come, let us go toa 
quiet place and rest a while.’”’ (Sketch Galilee and 
Capernaum.) Just as they had crossed once before 
to the country of the Gadarenes (indicate that), where 
Jesus healed the fierce wild man; so again they took 
a Boat ride along the shore to Bethsaida. (Trace it 
and begin the outline, adding other words as the 
story yg People saw. them going, and ran 
around the lake to the landing-place. Perhaps 
Jesus was disappointed, but he felt sorry for them, 
for they seemed like sheep without any shepherd, who 
needed help. 

Instead of the quiet talk with his disciples, Jesus 
taught the crowd, which kept growing larger, because 
others were passing on the way to Jerusalem who 
stopped to hear him speak about the kingdom of God. 
He also healed many sick. All were so interested 
that they did not seem to think about eating until 
toward evening the disciples said to Jesus: ‘‘ This is 
a desert-place; it is getting late. Send these people 
away to buy food, for they have nothing to eat.” 
Jesus said: ‘‘ You give them something.” They 
said~ ‘‘ Shall we buy bread for them?” » And Philip 


added: ‘‘ Our money wouldn’t buy enough for each 
to have a very little piece,” for it was such a ‘* Big 
Crowd,’’ over five thousand people. Jesus said: 
‘*Go and see how many loaves you have.”.. Andrew 
had been looking around, and said: ‘‘ There is a 
in here who has five small barley loaves and two 
little fishes. What are they among so many?” 
nay said: ‘‘ Bring them here to me.” While the 

y was coming, the disciples arranged the people, 
in their bright colored clothes, in groups upon the 
grass. It must have been a pretty sight. ll must 
have wondered what would happen, and the bo 
most of all, as he watched what Jesus would do wit 
the Bread and fishes. Jesus looked toward heaven, 
and asked the Blessing, as he always did before he 
ate, and as we should do. 


‘** God is great and God is good, 
And we thank him for our food; 
By his hand we must be fed ; 
Give us, Lord, our daily bread.”’ 


The boy watched Jesus break the bread and fish, 
giving it to the disciples, who passed it to the multi- 
tude. All had more than enough, for when Jesus 
said, ‘‘ Gather up the fragments,” the disciples gath- 
ered twelve Baskets full of good pieces. The imes 
picture shows Oriental children and baskets. The 













OAT RIDE TO 
ETHSAIDA 
IG CROWD 


F vr 
READ. > 
LESSING ~s. 


ASKETS FULL *. 
EAUTIFUL WORD 


people wanted to make Jesus their king, but he sent 
them away, told his disciples to return to the other 
side, and then he went alone to the mountain to pray. 
A few weeks ago, our superintendent told us about 
the starving people of Japan, and asked how many 
would make an offering to help feed them. Over 
twenty-five dollars were brought, and God’s blessing 
was asked upon the children’s gift to help feed the 
multitude. ach Sunday we gather our offering in 
our basket, and as we give to Fans, we think of the 
boy who gave his loaves and fishes, and we pray: 


** Jesus, bless the gifts we bring thee ; 
Give them something else to do. 
May they help some one to love thee ; 
Jesus, may we love thee, too.’’ 


But our story is not quite done. The disciples had 
a stormy ride, and were afraid until Jesus came over 
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the water to help them, and calmed the sea and 
brought them safe to land. Next dayin Capernaum, 
Jesus talked to the people about the bread of life, 
which their souls needed just as much as their hun- 
gry bodies needed the bread the day before. He 
told them how God provided bread from heaven, or 
manna, for the children of Israel when they traveled 
so long through the wilderness. (Tell that story, if 
time permits. ) 

After that, Jesus spoke these Beautiful Words: 
‘* My Father giveth you the trve bread from heaven.” 
‘‘I am the living bread which came down from 
heaven.” When we pray, ‘‘Give us this day our 
daily bread,” let us not think only of bread to eat, 
but of Jesus who is the bread of life. 


‘*T am young, but thou hast said, 
All who will may come to thee ; 
Feed my soul with Aving bread, 
Loving Saviour, care for me.”’ 


Peoria, ILL. 
5 4 


The least all is greater than the largest half. 
<r? 
The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


O NOT allow the desire to teach something 
new about this lesson divert pos from its most 
patent meaning. Jesus’ popularity here reaches 

its climax. From this time he seeks retirement from 
public view beyond Galilee and Judea till the closing 
week of his life. Matthew (14: 13) implies that he 
sought a refuge beyond Herod's territory when he 
heard of John’s death. Mark (6: 31) says he sought 
rest for himself and his disciples. John (6: 14, 15) 
points out the new peril which beset him when the 
people thought he would satisfy their wants without 
their working for them. The writers of the other 
Gospels saw in this miracle a demonstration that 
Jesus was the Messiah, and a manifestation of his 
sympathy with the common people whose rulers and 
religious leaders oppressed and neglected them. You 
may teach the chief significance of this miracle as : 

Christ’s Recognition of Common Needs of Men. 
Each time this lesson has been taught in recent 

ears millions dying of famine somewhere—in Russia, 

urkey, India—have been appealing to Christ’s dis- 
ciples for food. This year the atest appeal is 
from Japan. Jesus taught his disciples that they 
ought never to put aside the feeling of responsibility 
for genuine want. He understood the common peo- 
ple, had the same feeling for them that a shepherd 

as when yorseey, - sheep wandering they know not 
whither or why (Mark 6:34). The multitude were the 
common crowd, intent on the thing just before their 
eyes, careless even as to where their next meal might 
be found. They were simply running after the man 
they had seen doing wonders (John 6: 2). The 
Pharisees looked on such people with contempt (John 
7:49). He had the patience of the Divine Teacher. 
‘“‘Send the multitude away,” said the disciples. 
‘“They have no need to go away ; give ye them to 
eat,”’ said their Master. In this sentence you may 
find the meaning of Christ’s mission. 

Christ’s Bestowment of Divine Wealth on the 
Multitude Through Those Who Work in His Name. 
The boy with his lunch basket was the first one hon- 
ored in this miracle (John 6:9). Having only food 
enough for himself, when he had put it in Christ's 
hands he found he had all he wanted, and there was 
enough besides, so that no one went away hungry. 
The nee on had nothing to give, but simply by 
obeying their Master they fed thousands.’ This is 
his way of giving good things to mankind. Food, 
health, peace, freedom, good government—all these 
he distributes, and through those who seek spiritual 

ifts of likeness to himself. One man or woman min- 
istering in his spirit to human needs may enrich the 
whole world. ohn Howard, David Livingstone, 
John G. Paton, Florence Nightingale, Wiiliam Booth, 
—what a list there is of those who in poverty and 
alone have gone forth empty-handed, finding food 
and healing and knowledge and love multiplying in 
their hands through a divine power imparted to 
them at which men wonder! Peace banishes the 
cruelties of war, rude huts become happy homes, 
starving and hopeless crowds are transformed into 
prosperous citizens, while some would-be apostles of 
the gospel of selfishness are saying it would be wiser 
to send the multitudes away to forage for themselves. 
Point out to your pupils the unseen forces that at 
this season are calling life into fields and trees, cre- 
ating fruit on boughs and branches till the harvest 
shall crown the year ; show them that the multiply- 
ing power of the great Benefactor is working con- 
stantly in the ministries of those who seek to fulfil 
Christ’s mission till, with every disciple sharing in 
the distribution of the Master's gifts, all shall be sat- 
isfied. ; 

Christ’s Command for Economy in the use of his 
Gifts. It is not the Father's will that his bounty 
should be lightly valued, as it would be if anything 
he gives were to be cast away carelessly (John 6 : 12, 
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13). Whoever esteems-as useless any 
service put forth to build up the king- 
dom of heaven dishonors him who gave 
his life toestablish and perfect that king- 
dom (Mark g : 41). 


Suggestive Questions 


Christ’s Disposition toward the Multi- 
tude. Who were the people he saw? 
(v. 34.) How did he feel toward them ? 
(v. 34.) What did ke regard as their 
chief need ? (v. 34.) What else did he 
do for them ? (Matt. 14: 14.) What is 
Christ’s abiding feeling toward the com- 
mon man? (Heb. 4: 14, 15; 5 : 2-5.) 

Christ’s Commission to his Disciples, 
What did he tell them to do? age 
14:16.) Howcan disciples satisfy the 
needs of men? (John. 2:5.) What does 
he do fto enable them to fulfil his com- 
mission? (Luke 9: 16.) What is the 
extent of his commission, and what is 
their warrant for accepting it? (Matt. 
28 : 17-20.) 

Boston. 
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Sometimes tt is sloth that hides un- 
der a plea of insufficiency. 


inte 


The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Feeding the Five Thousand and 
Withdrawal 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Mark 6 : 
30-56; 7 : I-23). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Soon after the execution of John the 
Baptist came the severest test of attach- 
ment to the Master yet experienced by 
the disciples. Jesus suggested that they 
all withdraw to some secluded spot for 
rest and counsel, He may have like- 
wise desired to leave the dominions of a 
king where it was increasingly difficult 
to find unrestricted opportunity for 
preaching, and where there was constant 
danger of arrest By hostile leaders, 

But crowds were still at hand and 
enthusiastic, When they noticed the 
disciples with Jesus departing in a boat, 
they concluded that he would land at a 
certain. spot, and hastened round the 
edge of the lake to meet him, This 
eloquent appeal was more than Jesus 
could resist. As Lukedeclares, he bade 
them welcome, and spoke to them about 
the kingdom of God, while healing those 
who were in need. When this double 
ministry was brought to a close by the 
coming on of evening, he multiplied the 
little store of available food in order to 


feed the wearied a, This act of 
gracious bounty deeply impressed the 
multitude. With enthusiasm they hailed 
‘him as the expected King Messiah, but 
he slipped away by himself to pray. 
According to the Fourth Gospel, he 
plainly told them the next day in Caper- 
naum that his miracle was no indication 
that he would give them food without 
exertion on their part, but rather a sign 
that he would satisfy their deeper spir- 
itual need. So disappointed were many 
that they turned back, and no more 
profes to follow him. The Twelve 
and the few others who had been more 
intimate with Jesus remained faithful. 
ye so far as they were concerned, 

ad reason to conclude that they had 
begun to understand .him at his own 
valuation. 

This close relationship was made more 
permanent by a conflict that followed 
almost at once between some Pharisees 
and scribes, sent down from Jerusalem, 
and Jesus. Some of his disciples had 
seemed to be ceremonially careless, and 
had evoked the criticism of these purists, 
who regarded ceremonialism as the most 
serious business of life. The Pharisees 
insisted that the matter of cleansing was 
a sacred duty. Jesus replied by declar- 
ing that they honored an outward clean- 
liness far more than an inward purity, 
and then by a word proclaimed man’s 
freedom from the bondage of ritualism. 
This attack was as deadly as it was de- 
liberate. It virtually declared that Jew- 
ish religious practise was wrong. No 
wonder that thereafter it was war to the 
knife! 
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II. Rererence LITERATURE. 


A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons in the Gospels will be mailed 
by The Sunday School Times Co., upon request, for 


a two-cent stamp. 

One of the very best reference books 
for this lesson is Rhees’ ‘‘ Life of Jesus” 
(Pp. 134-139). Sanders, ‘‘ The Student’s 

ife of Christ” (Bible Study Pub. Co. ; 
pp. 98-101, 106-108), treats it in full detail. 

ruce’s comments in the ‘‘ Expositor’s 
Greek Testament” are illuminating. 


III. Questions For Stupy anv Discus- 
SION, 

ny be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care 

fi ideration, to bers of the classJ 

1. The Withdrawal toa Desert Place. 
{t.) Why did Jesus wish to take his fol- 
owers away to a quiet place? (2.) How 
was this hope frustrated? (3.) How 
did Jesus treat the crowds who assem- 
bled there ? 

2. The Feeding of the Five Thousand. 
(4.) How did they come to be in need ? 
(5.) What did Jesus have as a basis for 
the miracle? (6.) What indicates the 


3. The Seceders. (7.) Why did this 
miracle arouse such enthusiasm among 
the multitude? (8.) How did Jesus 
quell that enthusiasm, and wh 

4. The Break with Judaism. (9.) 
Of what lack on the part of his disciples 
did the Pharisees complain ? (10.) What 
was the far-reaching significance of the 
reply of Jesus ? 





j abundant provision ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the leader’s directions.] 

How often we fail to realize the finer 
meaning of life because we are full of 
its lower longings! The peasants who 
had had their stomachs filled had no 
thought of Jesus save as one who would 
save them toil. 

Boston. ; 

5 4 
Sharing ts saving. 
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Convention Calendar 


Western Washington at Tacoma . . May 8-10 
Indian Lnegpens atAtoka.... . May 8-I0 
Minnesota, at Windom May 8-10 
Hawaii, at Honolulu . . ... . .May 13-20 
South Dakota, *t Watertown . . . May 18-20 
North Dakota, at Valley City . . . May 22-24 
Illinois, at Kankakee ....... . . May 22-24 


Wisconsin, at Eau Claire . .. . . May 22-24 
Montana, at Dillon. . - « » « May 22-04 
Oklahoma, at Hobart. . . . May 29-31 


Idaho, at Idaho Falls ie May 30 to Juner 
Colorado, Eighth District Field Workers’ 


Conference, at Denver .... . .Junes 
Colorado, at Denver . ..... . «June 5-7 
Arkansas, at Jonesboro... .. . . June 5-7 
New York, at Gloversville. ..... June 5-7 
Ohio, at Marietta. ....... . .Jume 5-7 
West Tennessee, at Mumboldt . . . June 6-8 


Nebraska, at York - . .June 19-21 








Repairing Brain 
A Certain Way by Food 


Every minister, lawyer, journalist, 

ne bar poo author or business man is 
orced under pressure of modern condi- 
tions to the active and sometimes over- 
active use of the brain. 

Analysis of the excreta thrown out by 
the pores shows that brain work breaks 
down the phosphate of potash, separat- 
ing it from its heavier companion, ‘bu- 
men, and plain common sense teacnvs 
that this elemental principle must be 
introduced into the body anew each 


_ day, if we would replace the loss and 


rebuild the brain tissue. 

We know that the phosphate of pot- 
ash, as presented in certain field grains, 
has an affinity for albumen, and that is 
the only way gray matter in the brain 
can be built. It will not answer to take 
the crude phosphate of potash of the 
drug shop, for nature rejects it. The 
elemental mineral must be presented 
through food directly from Nature’s 
laboratory. 

These facts have been made use of in 
the manufacture of Grape-Nuts, and 
any brain worker can prove the value of 
the proper selection of food by making 
free use of Grape-Nuts for ten days or 
two weeks. ld by grocers every- 


where (and in immense quantities). 
Manufactured by the Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 





HOW 10 DEAL WITH 
DOUBTS AND DOUBTERS 
By DR. TRUMBULL 


Actual Experiences of an Expert 
Personal Worker 

The wisest and most practical book on the subject 
ever written.— Christian Endeavor World. 

A good book to place in the hands of any, young or 
old, who are beginning to question the old landmarks. 
New York Observer. 

Both the negative and positive sides of belief are here 
discussed with skill, gentleness, and real appreciation 
of the difficulties connected with loyal faith.—7he 
Churchman. 

The simplicity and absolute sincesity with which 
Dr. Trumbull invariably met religious difficulties, the 
calm common sense and sympathy with which he 
spoke to questioners, made him unusually effective. 
The book should be in the hands of every Christian 
worker.— Christian Advocate. 

Cloth, 65 cents 
The International Committee 
of Young Men’s Christian 
3 West 29th St., New York. 


Children’s Day 


SERVICLS 
Portals of Summer 


Nature’s pe | 
Fragrance Song 
World’s Bouquet 

THE VOLUNTEERS. A Cantata for young 
Christian soldiers. . 10 cents each. 


Exercises, Songs, and Recitations for 








Samples of the four 
or 12 cents. 


Children’s Day, 25 cents 
NEW SONGS OF LOVE DIVINE. 133 
Hymns, Words and Music. 10 


cents each ; $8.00 the hundred. 


Hall-Mack Co. 1018-1020 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
Publishers, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





New Children’s Day Music 
“The Children’s Crusade” 


Pe ee yy service by Adam ya OO 
. Fran man. m ,, 
not i id). Send ro cents Kons Lhe F services. 
_ Chi fons, Dey Carols of unusual beauty found 
in World-Wide Hosannas, the latest Sunday-school 
7 book by Adam Geibel and R. Fratik man. 

cts. copy, $25 per hundred, not prepaid. - Ex- 
amination copy sent = 


rw 4 
Geibel & Lehman, 1226 Arch St. Philadelphia. 


CHILDR DAY, Sesser anes, 
8 G. - iG JEWELS. 
Two services of superior merit. per oy — 


10 cts for samples of our three best including ve. 
anew childrens day cantata for the 
Sunday School. Music by Rosehe. A work of rare charm. 
Enclose 30c in stamps for sample copy. 
“ OIR” for May contains a very fine 
Childrens 4 Anthem. 10 cts. per copy. 


FREE for the asking, 16 page pamphiet of Specimen 
of choir music. 


ic. 
50 Ave. 
GEO, F. BUSCHE & 00, { Qriongo, 0 mienigan are 
Twelve Children’s Day Services, Different 
shers, on Approval 
THE SHINING WAY. A unique service, illustra- 
ted by objects. . 
JESUS ane CHILDREN. Edited by Rev. 








N 
Rufus W. Miller. 

PRIMARY MOTION SONGS, Three for 8 cents, 
six different songs for 12 cen’ 


ts. 
The Heidelberg Press, 1313 Arch St.. Philadelphia. 


CHILDREN'S PRAISES =&=- 


mple, 5 cents; 50 cents per dozen. 


Chas. H. Gabriel, 57 Washington St., Chicago 
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Advertising Rates 


. 80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the mee). For 
detailed information, address ‘Ihe ‘Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 
75 cts Five or more copies, either to 

* separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year, 


One copy, or any number of 
$1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


One copy, five years, $4.00 


One free copy addi- 
Free Copies jijnai will be clowed 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
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DON'T 


decide on the new hymn hook for your Church 
Sunday-scheol until you have seen al 


DEVOTIONAL SONGS 


By three famous composers 
DOANE, KIRKPATRICK, and MAIN 
256 pages, cloth, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail 
A retirnable copy for examination will be mailed 
upon request. Published by the publishers 
of the famous ** Hymns.’’ 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York or Chicago 


FfexT CHILDREN’S 
DAY SERVICES 


all different, sent, once only, for ten cents, when this 
ad is cut out and returned with name of School, 
Pastor, and Sem race i 
1 blishing Company, 150 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago ; 27 East 22d Street, New York. 


Blairstown, New Jersey. John |. Blair Founda- 
tion. Fifty-ninth year. Prepares for any American 
College. New Buildings, Gymnasium and Swimming 
Pool. Campus 50 acres. oderate rates. 

JOHN C. ARPE, A.M., D.D., Principal. 


D&Sste COURSES AT HOME. Write President 
Cc. J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, ja. 
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READY MAY 25 


Off the Rocks 








Life stories of the deep-sea fisherfolk 
of Labrador. By Wilfred T. Grenfell 


The eyes of a great portion of the reading public have of late been directed toward the 
rocky coast of Labrador; and perhaps no figure looms so large along the rugged line of 
that coast as that of Dr. Grenfell—the Christian ‘physician and earnest friend of every 


deep-sea fisherman who needs help. 


This Oxford graduate has faced heroic conditions 
with a courage, moral and physical, such as few men are called upon to show. 


In the 


series of short stories contained in ‘Off the Rocks,’’ vivid pen pictures are given of the 


land and the people. 


They thrill with adventure, yet are told so simply that the man who 


wrote them, and who is ‘the very center of their action, almost succeeds in hiding himself 


from view. 


203 pages ; ten illustrations ; $1.00, postpaid. 


Outdoors, Indoors, and Up the Chimney 
By Charles McIlvaine # With illustrations by the author 


The younger readers of The Sunday School Times have been fascinated with these 


sketches. 
life, vegetable life, and mineral formations, 


They deal with common but frequently unobserved natural phenomena—animal 
The stories possess the rare quality of both 


interesting and informing young folks, and at the same time of holding the attention of 


parents who will want to read them.aloud to their children. 


75 cents, postpaid. 


The Sunday School Times Company. 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 27 


Samuel J. Mills 


The Hero of the Haystack 
By THOMAS C. RICHARDS’ 











“| This is the life-story of the 
man who one hundred years 
ago woke the spirit of Missions 
in America—the first Studen 
Volunteer. , 


ROBERT E. SPEER says of it: 
“It is an invaluable missionary 
took ... of peculiar interest to the 
friends of the Student Movement, of 
the American Board, of the Bible 
Society, and of all our other mission- 
ary organizations which owe so 


Fully illustrated and indexed 
$1.25 net 


‘THE PILGRIM PRESS 
Chicago BOSTON New York 




















The best place for 


Rest, Recreation or 
Recuperation 


at this season is 


ATLANTIC CITY 


and the new Fireproof 


HALFONT 


is especially well equipped 
to supply the wants of those 
who come to secure them. 
Write for Illustrated Folder 
and Rates to 


The Leeds Company 


On the Beach 


BILIOUS? 


You can prevent those periodical 
bilious attacks if you 


Take Tarrant’s 


Seltzer Aperient 
(Trade-mark Registered) 


An effervescent draught, pleasant 
to take, prompt in results. It ban- 
ishes biliousness and regulates the 
bowels. 


Always Open. 











Sixty years of 
. CUES. 





sts 
or by mail from 


Ghe Tarrant Co. 
44 Hudson Street 
New York 




















ODELL TYPEWRITER $7.50 


New Improved Model No. 5 
In every way a practical type- 
writer for the small merchant or 
for personal correspondence. 
Sent ex S prepaid on re- 
ceipt of $7.50 or sold on install- 
ment planfor $8.25—$2.codown 
and $1.00 a month thereafter. 
Agents wanted. A 

Street, MOM , ILL. 










Dept. 13, 765 North 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, May 27. John Williams and 
Missions in the South Seas, 
(Psa. 97 : 1-12.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—The isles Christ's inheritance (Psa. 
2: 1-12.) 

‘TUES.—Turning to God (Psa. 22 : 27-31). 

WED.—The kings of the isles ( Psa. 72: 1-11). 

‘THURS. —Judging the nations (Isa. 2 : 2-4). 

FrI.—Returning to Zion (Isa. 35 : 5-10). 

SatT.— The Spirit outpoured (Joel 2 : 28-52). 











Give a brief sketch of Williams’ work. 


Tell of South Sea missions since Williams’ 
time. ; 


What of Christian Endeavor in the South 
Sea? 


OHN WILLIAMS was born in Lon- 
don in 1796. From his earliest 





if r childhood he had a genius for me- 
H | chanics. 


He would repair whatever 
breakages there were in his home, and 
when apprenticed to an ironmonger ke 


ing for special ability were entrusted 
to him. 

Though brought up in a religious 
home, he was not a devout boy, and got 
into inferior companionships. One Sun- 


corner waiting for some companions 
with whom he was going to a place of 
amusement, his master’s wife passed by 
and rsuaded him to go with her to 
rol That was the turning-point in 
his life. That very night God spoke to 
him. Through the simple matter of an 
invitation to church came the call of this 
great missionary to the South Seas. 


on 

People had become interested in the 
South Seas through the voyages of Cap- 
tain Cook, and missionary work had 
been begun and was just meeting with 
some success when Williams offered 
himself to go. On September 30, 1816, 
ten years after the Haystack Prayer- 
emeeting, he and eight others, one of 
whom was Robert Moffatt, stood up to- 
gether in Surrey Chapel to receive their 
commission. ‘*Go,.my dear brother,” 
was the preacher’s last admonition to 
Williams, ‘‘ and if your tongue cleave to 
the roof of your mouth, let it be with 
telling sinners of the love of Jesus 
Christ, and if your arms drop from your 
shoulders, let it be with knocking at 
men’s hearts to gain admittance for him 
there.”’ p 


Williams began his work at Raiatea, 
whose chief had appealed for mission- 
aries. He was joyfully welcomed, but 
found polygamy, infanticide, and other 
vices frightfully common. He began 
at once to teach the people. He built 
himself a neat house, and ‘he taught 
the natives how to make lime from 
coral, and to build decent houses for 
themselves. He set them the example 
of gardening and agriculture and boat- 
building, and rewarded all attempts at 
|industry by presents of nails, hinges, 

and tools.” In three years he had them 

living in little plastered and whitewashed 

' cottages, and their own schooner lying 
at anchor near them. 
% 

Very soon he got them to adopt a 
new code of laws by a — vote ina 
great assembly, with trial by jury. He 
started them in commerce and trade, 

| and the support of a missionary society 
| of theirown. Soon he reached out from 
| Raiatea to other islands and groups, and 
| named the schooner on which he first 
set out on his mission the Endeavor. 
He began work at Rarotonga of the 
Hervey group, and in a year the whole 
population of seven thousand had aban- 
doned idolatry, and ‘‘ were engaged in 
erecting a place of worship six hundred 
feet in length, to accommodate the over- 
whelming congregations.” He begana 
third work on the Samoan group, where 
fifty thousand out of the sixty thousand 
people were soon under instruction. 








After eighteen years of work he could 
say, ‘‘ There is not an island of import- 
ance within two thousand miles of Ta- 
hiti to which the glad tidings of salva- 
tion have not been conveyed.” 


% 

In 1834 he visited London, where he 
aroused an intense missionary interest, 
and then returned with a small ship of 
his own and sixteen other missionaries 
and their wives. After visiting all his 
old stations, he set out for the New 
Hebrides, and there, upon landing, was 
killed by one of the chiefs, in revenge 
for the murder of his son by foreigners 
some time before. The last words 
Williams ever wrote were in his memo- 
randum book on the day of his death: 
‘*This is a most memorable day, a day 
which will be transmitted to posterity. 
and the record of events which have 
this day happened will last long. after 
those who have taken an active part in 
them shall have retired into the shades 


will be—”’ 
% 


There he stopped, we ony, 
There he began, he would say. 
Life begins where it ends. 


tat 





soon became so skilful that orders call- | 


day evening, as he was lounging on a | 


Standing out like an emblem of hope 
|among the débris of twisted timbers 
and fallen beams was the text carved 
| deeply into the cornerstone of the San 
| Francisco Y. M. C. A. building: ‘* The 
foundation of God standeth sure.” 
< 

Over three hundred of the San Fran- 

| cisco refugees were fed daily at the 


| dining-room of the Vallejo Navy Yard | 


| Y. M. C. A. building after the earth- 
| quake. 
| used for a hospital, and crowded with 
| patients from San Francisco. 


Volunteer Hospital Corps in taking care 
of them. 





of oblivion, and the results of this day | 


The Association building is | 


The en- | 
| tire force of secretaries served with the | 
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Do Revivals Win Souls? 


HRISTIAN workers who are 
tempted to doubt or discourage- 
ment in their efforts to- reveal 

Christ and Christ's teachings to ‘in- 
quirers " atevangelistic meetings should 
| take a lesson from an incident of the 
recent revival meetings in oe apa 
A seventeen-year-old girl from the slums 
had apparently been impressed in the 
right direction, and then one night had 

iven way to a violent burst of temper 
in a meeting. The next day one of the 
workers received the following letter 
from the girl: 


MR. Dory, 

Dear Sir: 1 am writting this letter and 
telling you how bad | feel, for way I have acted 
to you and Mr. Carolls last night. 

I have not only acted rude against you and 
: Mr. Carolls, But I interupted a religious meet- 
ing which is worst of all. 

prayed last night that God should forgive 
me, I also asked that he should drive the devil 
out of me, for the deyjlgtempted me last night | 
asked all in Christ's precious Name Amen, 

I know that last night the devil got a good 
hold of me. I know it isn't Gods work for the 
works of God would keep me from being so 
rude last night. 

I for a scolding of you and Mr. Carolls. It 
really hurts my feelings. 

Mr. Dorty I pray that you should for give 
me. I know,that God wili forgive me. Now 
Mr. Dorty you will ask me how I know that 
God will forgive me. I know by one of his com- 
mendments which is this ;—If ye shall ask any- 
thing in my Name I will do it. Mr. Dorty; I 
did ask God to for give me and I asked it all in 
Christ's Name, Amen. 

Mr. Dorty I cannot feel happy if you don't 
forgive me. I hope that you should forget it 
and quick too. If you wouldn't forgive I will 
never feel happy all the days of my life. Mr. 
Dorty, I am glad that their is one that saves us 
and he is a good friend too. 

Mr. Dorty please don't laugh at my writting 
| for | wrote it in a hurry while | was working. 

I remain, 
| Yours Respectfully, 





| Is there much doubt of the genuine- 
ness of this conversion ? 








Suppecs you | 
low Little It 


Interest You. 


JOHN _F. DRYDEN, Prest. 





Write Now, While You Think of it. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


tnoerperated @¢ @ Steck Company by the State of New Jersey 


THE 
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‘ STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


of Public Approval 


The Great American Public has expressed its Con- 
fidence in The Prudential again, and in the Practical 
American Way, not by words, but by deeds. 


The Increase in Insurance in Force in 1905 was 
over One Hundred and Thirteen Million Dollars 


aire for a Policy Suitable to Yourself. You May be Sur- 
ili Cost. Write Your Nam 
is Advertisement and Send for a Pian of Home Protection and Saving that will 
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THE _MAYOR % 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from sath a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
“The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 

















Protection and 
Investment 


at the same time. The whole busi- 
ness world says ‘‘ Yes'' to it. Our little 
“The How and the Why" (free book- 
let) is used in the commercial colleges 
for teaching first principles. Get it. 
It tells of safety and profit. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


















One in Three 
Every Third Person Poisoned by Coffee 


It is difficult to make people believe 
that coffee is an absolute poison to at 
least one person out of every three, but 
people are slowly finding it out, although 
thousands of them suffer terribly before 
they discover the fact. 

A New York hotel man says: ‘‘ Each 
time after drinking coffee I became rest- 
less, nervous and excited, so that I was 
unable to sit five minutes in one place, 
was also incline= co vomit and suffered 
from loss of sleep, which got worse and 
worse, 

‘‘ A lady said that perhaps coffee was 
the cause of my trouble, and suggested 
that I try Postum Food Coffee. I 
laughed at the thought that coffee hurt 
me, but she insisted so hard that I 
finally had some Postum made. I have 
been using it in place of coffee ever 
since, for f noticed that all my former 
nervousness and irritation disappeared. 
I began to sleep perfectly, and the Pos- 
tum tasted as geod or better than the 
old coffee, so what was the use of stick- 
ing to a beverage that was ruining me? 


‘*‘One day on an excursion up the | 


country I remarked to a young lady 
friend on her greatly improved appear- 
ance. She explained that some time 
before she ha guit using coffee and 
taken Postum. She had gained a num- 
ber of pounds and her former palpita- 
tion of the heart, humming in the ears, 
trembling of. the hands and legs and 
other disagreeable feelings had dis- 
appeared. She recommended me to 
quit coffee and take Postum and was 
very much surprised to find that I had 
already made the change. 

‘*She said her brother had also re- 
ceived great benefits from leaving off 
coffee and taking on Postum Food 
Coffee." 

‘There's a reason.” 


WARREN FEATHERBONE FOUNDATIONS 


There are a dozen different Girdle 





Phyllis No. 2 

is a wide bias styles, each suited to particular 

ou tion . . 

which may be styles of figure. Made of crinoline 

desired. with supports of Warren’s Feather- 

Sytat pete. bone,—the most pliable, durable, 
and all round satisfactory dress bon- 
ing. You can make as handsome 

Phyllis No. 5 girdles over these Foundations as 


isad corselet 
shape, for slender 


any the smartest shops are selling. 
figures ; fastens 





in the back. Remember, you can sew through 
etail price, ; 
18 cents. Featherbone, which makes your 
work easy and sure. 
Sinead Warren’s Featherbone Stock Foun- 


dations are of muslin de soie with 
supports of fine collarbone. They 
are perfect fitting, cool, comfortable. 


is suited tor aver- 
age to large fig- 
ures ; tapers the 
waist nicely. 











Retail price, 

15 cents. Separate stocks and dress collars 
are easily and quickly made by 

Phyllis Stock their use. 

Eneweniions in 

$ : to 16, r ~ 

oe hy Fd If your dealer does not supply our 

ond ee Foundations, write us direct, in- 

etail Price, closing price. 








Our Latest Catalogue showing all styles of Warren’s Featherbone 
and Featherbone specialties sent FREE on your request. 











DEPT. 243, THREE. OAKS, MICH. 


SMARTEST COLLARS ano GIRDLES ARE MADE OVER ] 


(Lesson for May 27) MAY 12, 1906 





The Best 
TONIC 


For the restoration of and 
vitality ; the relief of al and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so cial as 


HORSFORD'S 
Acid Phosphate 


Bion Panera pe Began 
preparation of the phos- 
tees that provides the tonke and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 


If your druggist can’t supply, roe, sand 25 
R. L, for sample bottle, postage paid. 


The American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited the American Re- 
viles Committee 


in modern English is a Bible 
for old and young alike. It 
brings home the familiar 
truths and sacred. promises 
with added power ; it fascinates the child 
by telling the story in language he can per- 
fectly understand. 


For sale by all booksellers and publishers, 
papetocsion Book, Sent Free — “The 
az the Soothes Standard Bible" explains 
ow | n of at mg nm how BS was made. and 9 shows 
man es of the rican 
ea aes Bible. Send Some on postal for a copy. 


Thos. Nelson & Sone, 
87 AEast 18th Street, New York 





E 



































TWESDAY “saree tech EXECUTED 





Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 











IN EXCELSIS FOR sap eam 
SCHOOL AND CHAPEL Pulpit Furniture, 


‘The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quality of 
music adapted to the hymns and capab' 
being sung by all children; careful exclusion 
of doggerel in poetry and jingle in music, 

Quantity price, 35c. A sample copy for 25c. 

Century Co., Union Sq., N. Y. City 


Lodge Furniture, 


a 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St , Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 

















“The Lynching of Jesus,” ’ ford, esta 

lishes the paves. Liepatity of his death. “O/ unu- 
sual interest.” —The Critic. 2d edition. Ss postpaid. 
Book Department, F. P. Co., Newport News, Va. 


BrKCKBOARDS 


ATALOG AND PRICE LIST. NO. 29, FRE@ 





200 & 202 N. 2ND STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO 


World’s S. S. Convention, 
1907. First-class tour, only 
All expenses. Also 1906 tours 
from $150. Rev. L. D. Temple, Watertown S., Mass. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


ade of several materials.) Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 
No.2t. George H. Springer, 
Manager, 258 and 260 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 











OXFORD MAPS 
By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 


These maps cover all Biblical Children’s Day 


Palestine Geography, and are accapeas 
: authority, containing all re- in st s for two Children’s Da 
Western Asia , cent discoveries. ‘The maps of Send 5c services, One ‘of which is just 
Egypt and Sinai Palestinvendot ere Ley published : ‘‘ Our Day of Joy and Song.’’ 
are essential for the lessons 
St. Paul's the year. Special prices to Sab- MacCalla & Co., Inc., 
Travels bath-schools for these maps; 


also for the four maps as a set. 249 Dock Street, Philadelphia 








OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 
















UALIKE OTHER BELLS, 

Shuncn MDa tert ret 

CHURCH OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
ELLS. po TELLS WHY. 

WRITE TO CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO. CINCINNATI @. 


THE GENUINE MENEELY BELLS 


"he nost perfect, highest class bells in the wor 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West Troy P. O.. N.Y. 








— ———— 
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Our New Pen No. 21, Dome Pointed 
Points slightly turned up for free-hand writing. Will write 
smoother, last longer, and outwear other steel pens. 
Samples sent for trial, 12 pens for ro cents. Ask for O. N. P. No. ar. 





SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, N. Y. 
















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
“ Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tit Rollers. 








Five Alaskan Tours 


From Pacific Coast points on the superb 
steamship City of Spokage, Pacific Coast S. 
S. Co., during the summér months. Special 
low rates via the Chicago & North-Western 
Railway from all points. _The steamship 
ride through the fiords and islands along the 
beautiful Alaskan coast provides one of the 











most beautiful trips in the world. For fold- 





ers with maps and full particulars send 2c 








When answering this advertisement please mention The Sunday School Times. 


stamp to W. B. Kniskern, P. T. M., C. &. 
N. W. R’v. Chicago. 





“Defenders. of the Rails—The New York Central Lines ”—vtica rrerata 














